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FIELD SERVICE 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
204 S. 10th St. 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
86 Forsyth St. NW. 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
200 E. Lexington St. 


Boston 9, Mass. 
40 Broad St. 


Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
117 Eflicott Se, 


Butte, Mont. 
306 Federal Bidg. 


Denver 2, Cole. 
142 New Custom House 


Detroit 26, Mich, 
1214 Geiswold St, 
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Hartford 1, Conn. 
135 High Se, 
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Miami 32, Fila. 
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Milwaukee 2, Wie. 
207 E. Michigan St, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
607 Marquette Ave, 


Mobile 10, Ala. 
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New Orleans 12, La. 
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New York 13, N. Y, 
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105 Federal Office 
Buiiding 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
1015 Chestnut St, 


Phoenix, Aris. 
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Pitteburgh 22, Pa. 
717 Liberty Ave. 


Portland 4, Oreg. 
520 SW. Morrison St, 


Providence 35, R. L. 
327 Post Office Aunes 


Reno, Nov. 
1479 Wells Ave, 


Richmond, Va. 
400 Exst Main St, 


St, Louis i, Mo. 
1114 Market Sa, 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
109 W. Second $it., So, 


Kansas City 6, Mo. Sen Franciseo 2, Calif. 
903 McGee Se, 870 Market St. 
Loe Angeles 15, Calif. Savanneh, Ca. 
112 West 9th Se. 125-29 Ball Se, 
Louisville 2, Ky. Seattle 4, Wach. 
631 Federal Bidg. 123 U. 8. Court House 
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Consumer Instalment Credit 


grew rapidly last year. .... 
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NEW INSTALHENT CREDIT AS 
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By the Office of Business Economics 


Business activity continued strong in November and 
December as heavy buying brought retail sales to new highs 
for the holiday period. During the final quarter of the year, 
in response to rising demand for the national product in all 
major sectors of the economy, goods and services flowed in 
increasing volume into personal consumption, private invest- 
ment, and to Government. A notable accompaniment of 
this activity was an expression of investor confidence in the 
economic outlook through bidding up industrial stock prices 
to the highest levels since 1929. 

It is noteworthy that the constantly increasing pressures 
of demand in the past year have not been accompanied by a 
rising commodity price level. Wholesale prices continued 
to sag in December as farm product prices yielded further 
under the pressure of seasonally heavy marketings and 
reduced export demand. Processed food prices also moved 
lower in reflection of the movement of the raw materials, 
while average prices of industrial products continued firm. 
According to this evidence from the market place, large as 
aggregate demand has been, supply has fully kept pace. 

Apart from the adjustments in agriculture, the current 
economic situation is generally well balanced. Changes in 
the major sources of supply or demand for the national 
product appear to be fairly uniform and limited in degree, 
with the result that nearly all industry groups are showing 
stable or rising production trends in contrast to the divergent 
movements of 1951. Owing to the cautious business attitude 
with respect to inventory management in the past year, 
production has been closely adjusted to final demand; in- 
ventory accumulation has been moderate and mostly in the 
defense and other durable goods industries where part of the 
additions to stock in recent months was needed to correct 
imbalances growing out of the steel shutdown. Most busi- 
nessmen appear to view their inventories as about right in 
size in relation to the high volume of sales. 

Personal consumption expenditures have been a mainstay 
of demand, particularly since last spring. Supported by a 
continued high volume of personal income, the current rate 
of consumer spending provides a broad base in support of 
industrial operations. Furthermore, as detailed on a sub- 
sequent page of this issue, a high rate of private fixed capital 
formation is expected to continue throughout this vear. 

A clue to future demand upon the national product by 
the Federal Government was provided by the Federal Budget 
for the fiscal vear 1954, submitted to Congress on January 9. 
This contemplated expenditures of $78% billion for the fiscal 
vear 1954 as compared to $74") billion for fiscal 1953. Of 
this $4 billion increase, $2 billion was accounted for by 
larger Defense Department outlays for major procurement, 
operation and maintenance; atomic energy development was 
estimated to cost an additional $*; billion; and foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid was expected to increase by $1% 
billion over fiseal 1953. 

Budget receipts for the 1953 fiscal year were estimated at 
more than $68's billion; approximately the same amount was 
estimated for fiscal 1954 based on expected higher levels of 
income and product which it was anticipated would offset 
the expiration of the excess profits tax on June 30, 1953 and 
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amounted to 8 percent of disposable income in 1952, a figure 
which was rather high by historical standards. 
The rise in consumer debt began in April, before the sus- 
pension of Regulation W by the Federal Reserve, effective 
May 7. In April new credit granted to consumers exceeded 
Since the lifting 


the scheduled reduction in income tax rates effective begin- 
ning January 1, 1954. <A budget deficit of nearly $6 billion 
was thus outlined for fiscal 1953 and, on the assumption 
scheduled tax reductions will take place, one of almost $10 


Expenditures, Fiseal Years 1952-54! repayments by one quarter billion dollars 


Table 1.—Federal Budget 
of controls, expansion of consumer debt has been unusually 
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— _ —— rapid, with the amount outstanding reaching $22.8 billion at r 
] the end ol November, an increase of nore than bat] billion. or 
Program about one-sixth, since March as compare dl with a s.6 billion 
oA rise in the like period of 1951. 
a ie a fe The rise in 1952 represents the resumption of a trend which 
nas been under Way since 1945. Notwithstanding thi recent 7 
Total budget expenditures 7 78. f large expansion, total consumer credit outstanding in 1952 
Major national security 47.2 2 ; 
Military services 14 16.3 
International security and foreign relatior ’ 
Othe : 2 
ler CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
Veterans’ services and benefits ig 4. f . 
ne i ia 64 in recent years has averaged between 
All other Government programs . { 10.3 
. 
“wel - 8 and 10 percent of disposable 
1. Detail will not necessarily add to tot et undir | ° 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Budget persona income 
billion in fiscal 1954. The prospective consolidated cash 25 [ 
deficit was, of course, much lower—$2 billion in fiscal 1953 
and $6'4 billion in fiscal 1954. 
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| lowering the relative use of consumer cre and particularly 
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ei only 3 percent of disposable personal income in 1945, as 
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1953 Investment Programs 


Busivess expects in 1953 to maintain its record 
1951-52 rates of capital spending, according to a preliminary 
survey conducted during October by the Office of Business 
Economics and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Nonfarm business firms anticipate expenditures for new 
plant and equipment during 1953 of $26.3 billion, as com- 
pared to $26.9 billion and $26.3 billion, respectively, in 1952 
and 1951. Changes in capital goods prices during the last 
two vears bave been quite moderate so that the anticipated 
phvsical volume of facilities acquisitions in 1953 is probably 
little different from that in either 1951 or 1952. 


Investment trends within 1953 


Last month’s Survey reported that capital expenditures 
in the first quarter of this veur are expected to reach a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of $28.7 billion. Comparison 
of this rate with spending programs for the year as a whole 
would imply some lowering of plant and equipment outlays 
in later quarters, and the anticipatory data do suggest some 
peaking In investment in the early part of this vear. 


However, the 1953 spending programs may be under- 
stated both in absolute terms and relative to first quarter 
expectations, since past surveys have shown that the tend- 


ency toward incompleteness in reporting future programs 
increases with the period of forward planning. In addition, 
the annual programs were reported in October 1952 while 
the quarts rly estimates are based on information supplied 
by business in November—a_ possibly significant difference 
in timing. However, the first quarter figure may actually 
be especially high due to some carryover from 1952. in 
capital goods demand as a result of the recent steel strike. 
The regular annual SEC-OBE survey of business plans, 
Which will be reported in the April issue of this magazine, 


will provide further information on the intra-year investment 
pattern. 


Variations among industry groups 


Among the major industries, planned outlays by manu- 
facturers in 1953 are 4 percent below last year and the non- 
rail transport companies expect little change, while public 
utilities, mining and commercial companies have scheduled 
capital outlays moderately above 1952 (see table 2). The 
largest cutback in capital expenditures from 1952 will 
probably be made by the railroads. Although anticipatory 
data were not collected from the railroads in this survey, a 
special survey conducted by the Office of Business Economics 
of large roads accounting for more than two-fifths of this 
industry’s outlays in 1952 indicates that 1953 outlays are 
programed to be about one-fifth below 1952 expenditures. 


Defense industries taper, nondefense firm 


The defense facilities expansion program has now passed 
its peak, and some industries are well along toward comple- 
tion of their expansions covered by certificates of necessity. 
Some industries with a substantial volume of certificates are 
showing reductions in capital goods demand. 

Increased strength, on the other hand, is evidenced by 
most nondefense industries and in defense areas with less 
advanced programs. Keflecting in part the mixed trends 
among defense industries and the strengthening of demand 
in consumer goods industries, there is little difference indi- 
cated in the 1953 investment trends among the various size- 
classes of firms. 

Thus, despite the diminishing force of the defense expan- 
sion programs, the current capital goods picture is still 





Wharkets after the 


On Decemper 29, 1952, the Department of Com- 
merce issued a 90-page report entitled, Varkets after the 
Defense E-ypansion, which is now available at 55 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, or from the Department’s Field Service 
offices listed on the inside front cover of this magazine. 
On the back cover are shown the titles of the 10 
chapters comprising its contents. 

The new report in a sense parallels one published in 
1943 by the Department under the title, Warkets ajter 
the War, which was reprinted and widely distributed by 
the Committee for Economic Development, and by the 
Seventy -cighth Congress as Senate Document No. 40. 
In each case the Committee for Economie Development 
felt. that the business community needed a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the outlook for civilian markets after 
the peak of military expenditures had been passed. 

Last year Mr. Marion B. Folsom, Chairman of the 
CED Board of Trustees, stated as follows the problem 
to which the present report is addressed: 





+4 
Defense Expansion 


civilian; what civilian demand will need to be to main- 


goods and services. 


and programs for action.” 


“We shall need information as to what the post- 
rearmament level of demand may be, both military and 


tain high employment; and what a high employment 
level of demand is likely to mean for the markets for 
We realize that such projections 
would be subject to considerable uncertainty; never- 
theless, we believe that they would be of the greatest 
value as starting points for the development of plans 


Announcement that the Department would under- 


tuke the project was made on July 18, 1952, and the 
first meeting of a newly created advisory committee of 
consultants from outside the Government was held on 
September 16. 

The two articles in this issue of the Survey or 
(CURRENT BustNess are based upon data and analyses 
developed in the course of preparation of Markets after 
the Defense Expansion. 
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strong. The near-term demand for productive facilities is 
stimulated by high overall activity, income and employment. 
Sales and earnings expectations are favorable, financing is 


Business Plant and 
Equipment Outlays 


BUSINESS programs continued 
high investment in 1953 
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generally available on reasonable terms, and the materials 
supply situation is rapidly easing 
Manufacturers’ investment 
Manufacturers have scheduled capital outlays in 1953 a 
$11.9 billion as against $11.1 billion and $12.5 billion, 
respectively, in 1951 and 1952. Relative to the full vear 
1952, anticipated 1953 expenditures by durable goods indus- 
tries are off 9 percent, while nondurable goods producers 


expect to maintain last year’s rate. 
Greater-than-average declines within the durabl 
group are expected by the motor vehicle, other transporta- 
tion equipment, nonferrous metals, and the primary iron 
and steel industries. In the nonferrous group a very large 
expected cutback in investment by aluminum companies is 
partially offset by a programed increase among copper 


] 


FOOUS 


companies. Both aircraft and railroad equipment pro- 
ducers are contributing to the anticipated decline in the 


On the other hand. 


expect to 


transportation equipment industries. 
electrical and nonelectrical machinery producers 
expand sizably their 1952 rates of investment during 1953 
Especially large spending plans were reported by agricultural 
and office and business machinery companies. The fabri- 
cated metals group anticipates a moderate increase from last 
year’s rate. 

Within the nondurable goods group, 1953 plant and equip- 
ment expenditures higher than in 1952 are expected by 
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rubber, petroleum and beverage companies. The chemicals 
and paper and paper products industries expect little change 
in their 1953 investment, while food and textiles companies 
are lowering their facilities programs, 


Nonmanufacturers expect to hold 1952 rates 
In the nonmanufacturing area increased spending programs 
by public utility, mining, and commercial companies in 1953 
will just about offset the reduced spendin schedules of the 
railroads. Little change in fixed investment rates is antici- 
pated by nonrail transport companies 
In the utility field the electric power companies expect to 


spend about 10 pereent more In 1953 than in 1952 Almost 
spending programs 


offsetting this increase is a reduction in 


by gas companies 


Table 2.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by United 
States Business, 1951-53 


Manufacturing 


Durable goods industries 
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Nondurable goods industries 


Mining 

Railroad 

lransportation, other than rail 
*ublic utilities 

Commercial and other 


Potal 


The expected increase in mining outlay sis entirely attrib- 
utable Lo oil and vas extraction companies \Nlaintenance 


of 1952 rates 1s programed by metals mining, coal and other 


mining industries. In the nonrail transportation group, 
lowered capital outlays expected by the airlines, local transit 
and water transportation companies are offset by increases 
in spending plans by trucking, bus, and oil pipeline companies 


Within the miscellaneous group slighlty higher investment 
in 1953 is planned by trade, construction, finance and service 


companies. 





by Louis J. Paradiso and Francis L. Hirt +x 


Growth Trends in the Economy 


r 

I [Ek American economy in the past 50 years has shown 
a remarkably persistent rate of growth. This long-term 
characteristic 1s best reflected by the course of the Nation’s 
total production of goods and services, which has increased 
at an average rate of about 3 percent per year. 

Indeed, since 1940 the rise in total output has been even 
faster averaging 5 percent per year. This more rapid ex- 
pansion represents the gains made from the immediate pre- 
war years When unemployment was substantial and total 
production was below the long-term trend Lo the high 
activity pel od of recent vears. 


It is, of course, true that the long-term crowth of the 
economy has been interrupted periodically by cyclical declines 
in business activity of varving amplitudes and duration. 
But eacl riod of decline has been followed by a period of 
recovery Which eventually brought total production to a 
new hig 

Furthermore, in every period some industries and prod- 
ucts have shown exceptionally rapid production growth and 
their activities have contributed to the general upswing or 
have helped to restriet the decline The bulk of American 
industry however, cannot be classified as fast-growing, 
though many old-established industries have expanded and 
become vigorous through aggressive marketing and forward- 
lookin pre His 

It is the purpose of this study to illustrate the wide diver- 
gvences among industries and products in trends of output from 
the immediate prewar period to the present. Particular 
emphasis | be given to delineating the characteristics of 
the new fast-growing industries and products and to illus- 
trating the trends in the old-established industries which 
have continued to expand at a rapid pace. 

The output of most industries in the postwar period has 
hee n great hn excess ol] prewar rates This was associated 
with population growth, much higher purchasing power, and 
hence greater demand for all types of coods and services, 
and with the very heavy investment in plant and equipment 
which brought substantial additions to the capacity to 
produc 

In this favorable economic climate, the output of many in- 
dustries and products has, however, shown exceptionally 
rapid crow th These include a host of relatively hew prod- 
ucts, such as the “miracle” drugs and synthetic fibers, as 
well as a number of old-established ones, such as electric 
powel and cigarettes 

To further the d velopment and marketing of new prod- 
ucts, many firms are allocating an increasing proportion of 
their budget to industrial and scientific research and to 
product testing. In 1951, for example, direct outlays for 


such purposes by industry amounted to $1.2 billion; in addi- 
tion, nearly another $1.5 billion was spent through Govern- 
ment-supported programs. This represents a substantial 
increase in « XY pe nditures for these purposes over the prewar 
rates. Th 

pended upon and the associated work toward their applica- 
tion is rapidly being expanded, 


s, a steady flow of new discoveries can be de- 
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As in the past, the fruits of industrial and scientific research 
can be counted upon to contribute importantly to the 
Nation’s growth in the period ahead. Also, the marketing of 
new products and improvement in the quality of old have 
resulted in real benefits to both producers and consumers. 

Newly developed products display a variety of patterns in 
their market-life. Some do not seem to “catch on” and after 
an ephemeral life disappear from the market place. Others 
go through a rapidly growing phase after which the rate of 
growth diminishes. Still others maintain a strong growth 
over a long period of years, with no apparent diminution in 
the demand. Illustrations of divergent experiences covering 
the period of the last decade are shown in the chart. 

For the new products which are successfully launched, 
rising demands are accompanied by expansion in invest- 
ment—in new plant and equipment and in inventories. As 
the demand catches up and exceeds the supply, new plants 
are built to increase the capacity to produce. The favorable 
demand and profit prospects in the new lines provide induce- 
ments for business entries into the new product field both in 
the production and distribution sectors. They further pro- 
vide incentives for existing firms to add the new lines to 
complement their old ones. Many established companies 
have thus expanded by developing entirely new lines, in 
addition to improving the quality of their existing products 
and finding new and broadened markets for regular line 
products. 

Consumers also benefit from the marketing of new or 
better quality products which add to the variety and enjoy- 
ment of available goods and services. The benefits increase 
as the efficiencies of rising production are passed on in lower 
prices, as has been demonstrated in many cases in recent 
years. 

In view of the rapidity with which new products have been 
introduced in the recent period, and the fact that the demand 
for many of them is still in the expanding phase, it appears 
that, in the aggregate, they will continue to contribute im- 
portantly to total business activity in the near-term future. 


Divergence in trends of output 


To illustrate the diversity of the production trends, data 
have been collected on specific industries and products, going 
back to 1900 where possible. Altogether, over 160 series 
were compiled. These are listed in an accompanying table. 

It should be emphasized that the list is only a partial one. 
The particular items included serve to exemplify the wide 
range and character of recent production trends, with special 
emphasis on the growth rates of products which have been 
recently introduced and on the established fast-growing 
industries. Many industries and products, because of lack 
of data or for other reasons, have not been included. 

Because of the partial nature of the list, it excludes many 
items which are well known to be new and growing; it also 
excludes other items which have shown declining tendencies. 
For example, industrial applications of electronic devices 
and measuring and controlling instruments have made great 
strides in recent years. The growth in the use of these and 
other types of machines has been due in part to the greater 
accuracy of operations, better quality control, and to the 
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Illustrations of production changes from 1940 to 1951 
compared with the increase in total national output 


Many industries or products have increased at a faster 
annual rate than total output.. . 
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cost-reduction possibilities which are offered by such new 
products It has not been possible to examine the growth 
trends in many of these areas primarily because of lack of 
data. 

In general, a number of basic characteristics were noted 
in the evaluation of the production movement of the selected 
industries or products, 

1, Some industries—such as cigarettes, electric power, 
telephone service, and motor. truck transportation ——-con- 
tinue to be fast-growing over long periods and are only 
moderately affected by business fluctuations. 

2. Other industries show a very substantial response to 
depression and recovery forces but, after allowance for the 
influences of these forces, maintain a net upward growth. 
Examples of these industries are washing machines, electric 
ranges, aluminum, and paper. 

3. Some other industries go through a period of very rapid 
growth in their early stages of development, after which the 
rise in production and demand moderates; in some of these 
cases output may eventually stabilize or even decline. Ex- 
amples of these latter industries are lumber and anthracite, 
where the long-term trends have been downward since the 
earlv twenties 

{. Many industries have been in production only in recent 
vears and, consequently, are still in the phase of very rapid 
development 


I 


Basis of classification 


The selected industries have been classified in three broad 
eroups last-growlng, moderately or slowly growing, and 
declin on the basis of their experience since 1940. 

\lost industries have shown very substantial growth since 
1940, butt h of this growth has been associated with the 
increase in total economic activity during this period. Con- 
sequently, in classifving the industries on the basis of their 
ra sotgro thor decline, it was ne cessary to take account of 
the effect of the growth of the total economy upon the trend 
ol the particular industry, 

\ number of methods can be used to derive the “true” 
treme n the final analvsis the particular method selected 
must st, to some degree, on judgment. The classification 
hown in the list was based on the simplest possible approach 
to determine the trend namely, the average annual rate of 
change trom 1940 to 1951. . 

As already indicated, the total physical output of the 
Nation increased in this period by an average rate of 5 per- 
cent per year. An arbitrary selection of the rapidly growing 
industries was made by including in the first group of the list 
only those items which had an average rate of increase of 7! 
peres it or nore pel vear, in other words, those which had 
increased by at least half again as much as total output over 
this 7 

The middle group includes a selection of moderately and 
slowly growing industries those having an average annual 
rate of increase from 0 to 7's percent. The lower croup 
includes industries showing actual declines in the period 
seloe tor 

Other methods of determining the trends and classifving 
the items, such as by least squares trend analysis or by a 
combi ation of trend and evchiecal considerations, would pro- 
duce different classifications. However, in any case, a major- 


itv of the items would fall within the groupings shown in the 
table. 

The table shows the actual production for the years 1940, 
1948, 1951, and 1952 (preliminary also presented is the 
average annual rate of change for the period 1940 to 1951. A 
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typical representation of the variety of trends over this period 
is portrayed in the chart. 


New and old products show fast growth 


The group of fast-growing industries includes 60-odd items. 
The value of output of these goods and services, although the 
list is incomplete, is large—over $40 billion in 1951, or four 
times that of 1940. 

Among the fast-growing industries are included both newly- 
developed industries of the past dozen years and the old ones 
which are still rapidly expanding. These industries cover 
all categories of durability —nondurables, durables, and 
services. Such fast-growing products as_ television sets, 
freezers, and clothes dryers are examples of consumer hard 
goods. Antibiotics and frozen foods are typical of the con- 
sumer nondurable goods group. Diesel locomotives and 
truck trailers are illustrative of producers’ durables. Such 
items as synthetic rubber and man-made fibers illustrate the 
raw and semi-finished materials, while electric power and air 
transportation exemplify the services. 

Over one-third of the items in the fast-growing group are 
new products; the remainder comprises old-established prod- 
ucts Which have continued to grow rapidly in the past decade. 

For the 60-odd products which are included in the fast- 
growing group, the weighted average increase has been 10 
percent per vear, with the rate of growth per year ranging 
from 7's percent for washing machines to over 100 percent for 
antibiotics. 

No attempt is made here to forecast the course of the fast- 
growing industries in the next several years; nor has any 
attempt been made to predict the new markets which might 
eventuate in the future as a result of new discoveries and 
applications. 

Other sectors in which rapid expansion is indicated —par- 
ticularly those influenced by such factors as the increase in 
the population and in the number of cars in use —are outside 
the scope of this analysis. Such growth possibilities would 
extend to the large demand for school teachers, schools, com- 
munity facilities associated with growing suburban areas, and 
the expansion of the Nation’s highway system, 


Relation of growth industries to cycle 


Past experience has indicated that, in general, the output 
of durable goods items has responded more markedly to 
business fluctuations than that of nondurables and services. 
For a comparatively new durable product, however, the 
growth forces have usually been more dominant, and a severe 
decline in business activity has tended to interrupt growth 
only temporarily. Among the new nondurable goods and 
services the growth has continued even under moderately 
adverse general business conditions. Thus, a general busi- 
ness decline would affect the demand for the fast-growing 
items in varying degrees, with the pattern of change being 
more moderate than that of the old-established products. 

It should be noted that in 1951 and continuing through 
part of 1952, the output of some industries declined from 
1950 even though total business activity continued upward. 
This was particularly true of many of the consumer durable 
products, including some relatively new items which had 
been fast-growing in the prior years. 

The 1951-52 reduced rates of output in these cases were 
associated with a number of special and temporary develop- 
ments which followed the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 
1950. Among numerous other factors, these included the 
two buying waves following Korea: the imposition of credit 
controls; the diversion of many resources for military use; 
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Growth rates in output have 
varied among the fast 
growing industries 


Since 1948 these industries have exceeded 
their 1940-51 average rate of growth. . . 
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and the uncertainties with respect to price movements. 
These factors had the effect of slowing down consumer pur- 
chases of many items relative to the level and direction of 
income. In the last half of 1952 production of most of these 
items was moving upward again as a result of the gradual 
wearing out of the effects of the buying waves and the more 
favorable development of the other factors 


Most industries grow moderately or slowly 


Practically all of the moderately- or slowlv-growing prod- 
ucts shown in the list-—-those which increased by less than 
7% pereent—are old-established. These include a wide range 
of coods and services with long established ses both for 
industrial and consumer purposes and compris the major 
output of American industry. Some of the products which 
har e crown at a slower rate than the nationa: average erowth 
are those which usually in the past have been relatively 


inst nsitive to changes In aggregate cl mand Kxamples of 
these nre salt. shoes. flour, Soup, tobacco, nna condensed 
milk 

Even in this pe riod of substantial gene! economic growth 
of the past ai cade. the output of som na es and prod- 
ucts has shown declining tendencies Phe tabl ts 17 of 
these cases There are a number of reasot ror these leclining 
trends. Substitutions of products by more ef t, better 
quality or cheaper items have been impo i! Co erations 
In Many cases; examples of these items a motives, 
wh ( hy nave been mostly displaced by tt t| racite 
which has been steadily losing out to e petil els: and 
soap, which has declined as a result o ( siderable 
replacement by the detergents In other eases consumer 
tastes have changed with consequent shifts to other products 
Thus, tastes have shifted from pipe smo oward wider 
Ws ol cigarettes vith the result that a iil is taken 
plac in the output of manufactured toba 0 
Contribution to economic activity 

Of special interest is the impact of rapidly ro ne prod- 
ucts on the economy. As already indie: the development 
and marketing of these products involy ct lerable outlavs 
for new plant and equipment. In a specia v recently 
conducted by the Department of Commerce: ny com 
panies ndicated their intentions to add to ¢ ipacil for then 
production While it s not possible to de ino ill total 
for the amount of such investment, neverthe!l : hexpan 
sion would provide some offset to declines wi Inav oceur 
else v he re in the economy. 

It should not be implied that the ‘ ociated with 
the fast-growing products represent in all cases net ada 
tion to the total activity of the industry coneerned some 
of these products are directly competit t| ablished 
products: man-made fibers are an examp! not all of 
the sales represent a net amount of 1 b I for the 
textile industry as a whole Keven in such « he devel 
opment ot new prod icts leads to additio nvestment 
plant ana equipm nt. On the other hat I hew prod 
ucts marketed in recent years are not « ct oOmpetitive 
vith old-established ones and hene provide net addition, 


Illustrations of Rapid Growth 


In view of the divergent characterist of growth indus- 
tries, it is of interest to examine a few cases briefly to bring 
out the nature of the expansion and the prob! nvolved., 
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Table 1.—Production Trends of Selected Industries and Products in the Period 1940 to 1951 
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Chemicals generally rapidly growing 


The output of the chemical industry has risen continu- 
ously since the early twenties. Since 1929 production has 
grown at an average rate of 10 percent a year. The only 
significant exception to the upward trend was from 1930 to 
1932, and even then the decline was much less than in other 
segments, and the recovery more rapid. Its greatest period 
of expansion occurred during and following the last war when 
the special demands called for the development of entire ly 
new products and greatly increased output of regular line 
items. These favorable trends are still continuing. 

Both of the major segments of the chemical industry 
organic and inorganic chemicals—have participated in the 
rapid expansion of output in the past 25 years. The organic 
group, where the development of new products has been 
especially noteworthy, has shown a rate of growth of output 
of 12 percent a year, as compared with 6 percent for in- 
organics. 

Much of the growth of the industry has been due to the 
development of new products, such as plastics, synthetic 
fibers, detergents, and antibiotics. Many well-established 
basic chemicals, including sulphur, phosphates, and acids, 
have also expanded but at a slower rate than the new lines. 
Because in many cases new chemicals were cheaper, or more 
suicable, or of better quality, they have replaced other 
products in many manufacturing processes. Plastics, for 
example, are now being used as an alternative to metals 
and wood in many items. Synthetic fibers—first rayon and 
acetate and more recently nvlon, orlon, dacron, dynel, and 
vicara, and others which had barely dented the textile 
market a decade ago—are now supplementing the natural 
fibers. 

These dynamic developments are being 
large expansion programs to increase the 
duce various types of chemicals. Expansion goals have 
been announced by the Defense Production Administration 
for 43 important chemical materials. The total capital 
expansion program scheduled for completion within the next 
several years is expected to increase the output of the 
industry by more than 50 percent over that of the early 
part of 19 


accompanied by 


+ 


capacity ro pro- 


Electric power also growing rapidly 


‘three times as fast 


Electric power output has been growing 
LO percent 


as the average for all industries, or close to 
annually since 1900. This is a case where the growth has 
been persistent. Since 1940 it has been stimulated by the 
rapid growth of atomic energy and the marked expansion of 
aluminum production, both requiring large amounts of 
electric power. 

Keeping pace with the strong dem: and for power is the 
capital investment in new plant and equipment. Since the 
end of the war, private utility companies have spent more 
than $10 billion for the construction of new facilities. Present 
plans call for an additional expenditure of $8 billion to 
boost 1954 generating capacity by nearly a third over 1951. 
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Air transportation 


Although small, the air transportation industry has 
grown at an average annual rate of nearly 25 percent per 
year in the past decade. Accompanying this growth has 
been the expansion of operating facilities of the scheduled 
In a recent report the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration estimated that airline passenger traffic will reach 
40 million airline passengers by 1960, or about two-thirds 
again as large as the 1952 volume. This in turn will involve 
the construction of additional planes and airports and will 
provide air service to an increasing number of communities. 


airlines. 


Varying patterns in the textile industry 


In contrast to the foregoing industries which have shown 
eeneral growth in total and in the most of their segments 
the textile industry illustrates the case where total production 
has been relatively stable but important new segments 
within the industry have grown rapidlv. These new seg- 
ments comprise the man-made fibers which compete directly 
with cotton (still by far the largest in volume), wool, and 
silk. As a result, consumption of the last three fibers has 
declined relative to the total. 

In the years total fiber consumption has been 
maintained largely as a result of the expansion in the use 
of the synthetic These now account for more than 
a fifth of total consumption 


postwar 


fibers. 


Strong demand for new household durables 


‘ table of fast-growing industries are fifteen 


Included in thi 


household durable goods. Some of these washing machines, 
electri water heaters, and oil burners—were well 
established lines before World War I] Others were intro- 
duced just prior to the war when prod ction Was discon- 


So that all of their erowth occurred in the postwar 


ranges, 


tinued 
vears 
Heading the list of fast-growing household durables is 
two-fifths 


tele Vision. This industry neoco iInted tor me rly 
of the factory value of shipme nts in 1951 for the household 
durables included in the table. The prospects for a con- 


when it Is 
operation 


tinued high growth rate are clearly indicated 
realized that the 108 sending stations now in 
serve only about one-half of the Nation’s total population. 
The lifting of the television station freeze by the Federal 
Communications Commission in April 1952 will clear the 
eventual construction of stations 
television programs available 


wav for the many new 


which will ultimately, 
on a Nation-wide basis. 
Part of the high demand for household equipment is, of 
course, attributable to the high level of construction since 
the war. Warm-air some other types of 
household equipment have thus been influenced by this 
factor as well as by the rising purchasing power which was 
increase In the general line of con- 


make 


furnaces and 


a major factor in the 


sumers’ durable goods. 
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by Karl O. Nygaard xz 


State and Local Government 
Receipt and Expenditure Programs 


- 

S; ATE and local governments, in rendering a host of vital 
services, exercise important direct and indirect influences 
upon economic activity. In 1952, the more than 119,000 
such governments spent $26 billion. an amount as large as 
fixed capital outlays of nonfarm business and larger ‘than 
Federal nondefense expenditures. 

A growing popular concern about the condition of the 
Nation’s schools, highways, and institutions is directing 


State and Local 
Government Purchases 


Exclusive of war and depression periods, 
REAL per capita purchases have shown 
a long-term upward trend .. . 
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purchases have moved within a narrow margin 
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increased attention to the taxation and expenditure programs 
and the financial position of these governments. The extent 
to which improvements in facilities are possible and might be 
provided within existing financial limitations is discussed 
in the Commerce Department’s new report, Markets after the 
Defense Expansion. The purpose of this article is to review 
past receipts and expenditures and to throw some light on 
the prospective fiscal and financial position of State and local 
governments as a whole. 


The State and local government account 


It is convenient to analyze the fiscal position of State and 
local governments as a whole in terms of the consolidated 
expenditure and receipt estimates included in the national 
income and product account. These estimates, presented 
in table 1, are based primarily upon comprehensive data 
from the 1942 Census of Governments and Census data from 
the annual summaries of city and State finances. In table 1, 
governmental revenues are presented on an accrual basis. 

Purchases of goods and services account for the bulk of the 
expenditure total and include the capital formation of gov- 
ernment enterprises. Sales and current expenses of govern- 
ment enterprises are excluded from the table, but their 
current surplus (excess of operating revenues over operating 
outlays) is shown as a deduction from expenditures. Thus, 
the deficit or surplus presents a substantially complete 
fiscal picture for all State and local government activities 
including general government, government enterprises, and 
trust funds. 

Although a functional classification of purchases of goods 
and services is not possible on the basis of available ‘data, 
the relative importance of the two largest categories may be 
indicated. Of the more than $23 billion of goods and ser vices 
purchased by State and local governments during 1952, about 
three-tenths were for public e ‘ducation purposes and one-fifth 
for streets and roads. 

A more complete breakdown is shown for State govern- 
ments and cities over 25,000 population in the annual 
Census reports for these units. With respect to levels of 
government, purchases by States account for roughly one- 
third of the total. 


Expenditure Programs 


State and local government expenditures have more than 
tripled since 1929 with most of the rise occurring in the post- 
war years (see chart). Although transfer payments, includ- 
ing veterans’ bonuses, have contributed to the increase, the 
bulk of it went for purchases of goods and services. In 
1952, State and local purchases reached their largest annual 


NOTE..MR. NYGAARD IS A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMICS 
DIVISION, OF FICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 
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total to date in terms of either current or constant dollars. 
When adjusted for price increases since 1929, purchases 
rose three-fifths. 


Real per capita outlays 


Real per capita State and local purchases increased at an 
average annual rate more than double that for real per capita 
national product in the two decades preceding the depression 
Real per capita purchases by State and local governments fell 
sharply during the depression and World War II so that their 
present level is only slightly above that for either the early 
1930’s or the years just prior to World War II, despite a three- 
fifths increase since 1945. For the past 40 years as a whole 
real per capita purchases by State and local governments have 
increased at an average annual rate of almost 2 percent, only 
slightly above the average rate of growth in real capita 
gross national product. 

The 1952 rate of real per capita construction outlay by 


State and pte governments, though five times that in 1945, 
was only slightly above that of 1939. 
The proportion of gross national product purchased by 


State and local governme nts hs as show n no consistent long = 
term trends. During the past four decades, the State and 
local share of national product has averaged slightly more 
than 7 percent. This percentage was considerably higher 
during both the 1920’s and the 1930's. During the decade 
prior to World War II, State and local governments purchased 
on the average more than one-tenth of the gross national 
product. However, in the war period, this percentage was 
reduced by more than half and despite 
ery still remains substantially below th 
or even the 40-year period as a whole 


its subs quent recov- 
1920’s. the 1930’s 


; 


wl 


New construction up sharply since 194: 


State and local outlays for new construction are much more 
volatile than their other purchases of goods and services and, 
as the chart shows, have fluctuated considerably ir th > pi ist. 

After expanding to an annual rate of more than $2 villion 
in the early 1930’s—in part a carryover of the bu ding boom 


Table 1.—State and Local Government Receipts and Expenditures 
in the Income and Product Account 


rr 





Receipts 
Personal tax and nontax re 
Corporate profits tax accru 
Indirect business tax and nont I } 10. § 2 
Contributions for social insur ‘ 
Federal grants-in-aid 1.1 7 2 2.2 


Expenditures___- 11.21 14.71 181] 2. 
Purchases of goods and service 2.8 15. ¢ R. 2 7 7 23.4 
Transfer payments f . § 

Net interest paid 
Less: Current surplus « 
enterprises. --_--- 


f Ge 


Surplus or deficit (—) 


p=P reliminary. : 
Note.— Detail will not necessarily add t 


Source: U. S. Department of Commer ( 
of the previous decade—outlays were drastically suppressed 
during the following depression years. During World War II 
the overriding needs of the Federal Government resulted in a 
reduction of capital outlays to a level consistent with only the 
most critical needs. In both these periods, the decline in 
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total State and local government expenditures may be traced 
to the fall in construction outlays. 

During the postwar pe ‘riod, the rise in new construction has 
been rapid. The large backlog of projects deferred during 
the war and the favorable financial condition of State and 
local governments were important factors in the increase in 
new construction from less than $1 billion in 1945 to more 
than $6% billion in 1952. This figure, by way of comparison, 
subst antially exceeded the value of “ private industrial and 
commercial construction put in place last yea 

Higher construction costs have, of course, been an impor- 
tant factor in the rise in current ellaré itlavs. Although the 


Table 2.—Major State and Local Government Revenue Sources as 
a Percent of Total Tax and Nontax Receipts, Selected Years 


1929-51 

Pr 62.0 7.1 ) . 

I ' 
7| 1 7 
& 2 Rg 
7.4) 76 
1.2 41 
1.4} 10 
) tala 
physical volume put in place increased annually in the post- 
war period, the 1952 total was roughly one-third above that 


in either 1939 or 1929. 


Steady rise in current operation pure hases 


State and lo al expen ditt ures for cu nt operation, includ- 


ing employee compensation and the bulk of other purchases 
except outlays ior new construction, | e shown an almost 
steady rise since 1929, and presently account for about 
two-thirds of total purchases The rehases in terms ol 
constant dollars have not declined ( en during 
pe riods of national emergency such as thi aepression 
and World War II. 

Since the end of the war, Stat i Oca overnment 


) almost By / 


employment has increased by about 
million in 1952 th both school and nor OI 
In the same period, average annual 


mployment 


sharing in the increase. 

earnings have risen by more than 50 ent (As a result 
of these two factors, emplovee compensation has more than 
doubled since 1945, to the pr sent annua rat of about 
$12 billion. Purchases for other current operating purposes 
hav moved similar! to pay ! ri] ! ir amounted 


to about $4.7 billion. 
Highway and school programs 


oe at least the next few years, Turther increases in 
re i per capita pu irchases may be expected The American 
p pont iation of Highway Officials has estimated that it would 


cost over S340 billion to bring the va ) Ie aid systems 
to a condition of adequacy . = large Hadailional expe naditure 
would be required to unprove non-Federal roads and streets. 
A recent survey of public school facilities stimated school 


billion. 
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construction needs to be of the mavcnitue 


The need for improvement of hospital ind other insti- 
tutions has likewise been reported tO be extensive. 
Staffing, operating, and maintaining needed new facilities 
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implies higher employment and operating expenses—as well 
as problems in recruiting teaching, health, and other 
specialized personnel. 

Despite the rise in new construction during the postwar 
period, only recently have outlays come to exceed the 
amounts necessary to meet newly-arising requirements for 
facilities, and thus to allow for improving the relationship 
between existing facilities and requirements. The problem 
of acting on deferred requirements is essentially one of finance. 


State and Local Government Receipts 


In 1952, State and local governments received revenues in 
excess of $24 billion, including $2.4 billion in Federal grants- 
in-aid. State and local new long-term debt flotations 
amounted to more than $4 billion, with most of this amount 
going for new construction. 
~ Unlike the Federal tax structure, which is based largely 
on individual and corporate income taxes, State and local 
governments depend upon indirect taxes to provide the 
greater part of their revenues. Counting miscellaneous 
nontax revenues from business, this category, which includes 
the general and selected sales taxes and the bulk of property 
tix collections, accounted for more than two-thirds of total 
revenues last vear. 

Personal taxes and nontaxes vielded only slightly more 
than one- ighth of the total receipts, with individual income 
taxes amounting to less than $1 billion. Federal crants-in- 
aid——the largest part of which are for Federal-aid highway 
construction and public assistance purposes--have remained 
quite stable since the middle thirties and account for about 
one-tenth of total receipts. The remainder is accounted for 
by contributions to social insurance, chiefly retirement funds 
for State and local government employees. 


Receipts relative to national output 


Measured as a pereent of the Nation's total output of 
goods and services, the present burden of State and local 
taxes is low compared with that during the 1930’s when 
State and local government receipts were equivalent to more 
than one-tenth of gross national product. This fraction 
declined considerably during the war years, and since 1946 
has been relatively stable at around 7 percent of national 
product. However, with the sharp rise in Federal taxation, 
total tax and nontax receipts of all governments in 1952 were 
equivalent to more than one-fourth of national output as 
compared with an average of close to 16 percent during the 
1930's, 


Effect of price changes lagged 


Although State and local government receipts have almost 
doubled since the end of World War II, expenditures have 
risen even more rapidly. This situation may be traced in 
part to the nature of the over-all tax structure of State and 
local governments. While purchases of goods and services 
promptly reflect price changes in the private economy, this 
is true to a much lesser extent on the receipts side of the 
State and local government account. This important differ- 
ence may be seen by examining the tax bases of the major 
revenue sources, 

Despite its steady decline in relative importance as a 
revenue producer, the property tax continues to be the most 
important single source of State and local government re- 
table 2). While only a few State governments 
still derive a significant part of their total receipts from the 
general property tax, it provides more than one-half of local 
rovernment receipts, 

The property tax base responds to changes in business 
conditions, and hence price levels, only after a considerable 
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time lag. In many communities, assessed valuations lag far 
behind market values so that with rising prices the effective 
tax rate declines. Present legal restrictions on tax rates not 
only vary considerably from State to State, but apply un- 
equally within these political units. 


State and Local Government Receipts 
and Expenditures on Income and 
Product Account 


Although receipts have risen sharply since 1945 . . . 
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This property tax situation has had an important bearing 
on State and local government expenditures. Althou i 
States have been providing an increasing proportion of the 
total cost of public education, the public school system still 
remains primarily a local responsibility so that the general 
property tax has continued and is likely to continue to be 
the major source of funds for public school capital outlays. 
Thus, the effectiveness of the property tax represents one 
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of the factors in the present condition of the public school 
plant. 

With respect to the other major tax bases, only the general 
sales tax, the individual and corporate income taxes, and 
contributions for social insurance expand at rates comparable 
to that of the value of the gross national product. However, 
currently these relatively new sources of revenue tocether 
account for only one-fifth of total State and local government 
receipts. 

Other revenue bases—including the property tax—which 
account for about four-fifths of total receipts either are little 
affected by price changes or respond to them after a consid- 
erable time lag. In the case of the special excise taxes on 
gasoline, liquor, and tobacco, the tax base usually expands 
or contracts according to changes in volume rather than price. 
Although this aspect contributes to the relative stability of 
State and local receipts, particularly in time of a business 
downturn, the effective tax rate is reduced whenever prices 
increase, 


Deficits and Surpluses 
The State and local government deficit or surplus in thi 


income and product account reflects the fiscal situation of 
these governments only with respect to aggregate receipts 
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and expenditures, consolidating units with surpluses and 
those with deficits. 

Due to their relative stability, State and local government 
receipts were sufficient to match both the current and capital 
expenditures of these governments for the period of the 
1930’s as a whole, despite deficits in part icular years and the 
financial hardships endured by many political units. 

During the war and early postwar periods, the situation 
was particularly favorable from the fiscal standpoint. As 
a result of the suppression of purchases, the relatively stable 
State and local tax structure produced large annual surpluses 
from 1940 through 1947. In fact, the cumulated net surplus 
during this period amounted to more than $1 tb llion. 

Since L948, however, revenues have not kept pace with 
expenditures; deficits of about S| billion have been incurred 
each year. As indicated earlier, this abrupt shift inh the fiscal 
situation was the result of a combination of factors including 
the extent to which price changes in the private economy 
affected receipts and expenditures differently, and the large 
increases in capital outlays for new construction 


Debt and Liquid Assets 
accumulated during the 


1940 47 period 


The large sur ylus 
} 
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not only permitted reductions in State and local d 


State and Local Government Debt 


Despite increases in State 
40— and local gross debt in 
recent years... 
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also resulted in the establishment of capital improvement 
funds to provide for necessary construction which had long 
heen deferred. State and local gross debt, the bulk of which 
had been incurred during the 1920's in connection with school 
and road construction programs, remained relatively un- 
changed during the 1930's. Llowever, after 1940, retire- 


Table 3.—State and Local Government Debt 


[Billions of dollars] 
Gross debt Net debt 
i) 

Pot “tate Local i it Loca 

, ) 16. 7 16 2.0 14 
0 2 16.7 16 2.1 14.4 

rT ).2 ‘ lis lt 1.9 14 
ry lt s Sj 14.2 

7 ‘ 2.9 15.5 14.9 l 14 
1044 7 s 14.7 14.1 i 2.7 
j t 14 14.2 13.7 } 12.3 
i) 1 1%. ¢ 13 16 12.0 
. 0 13.8 14 2.2 12.2 
is 7 LS 16. 2 2.9 13.4 
uu ; } ; | 
) ' IS. 2 i 16.8 

{ ' 0.7 14 18 
; ri 22 ¢ 25.8 5, 20. 2 

i uri ( t 
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ments exceeded new borrow ines in every vear through 1946, 


reducin thie cross debt outstanding by more than S4 billion 
during these six Vears Local rovernments accounted for 
mout thre fourths of this total reduction, as table 3 shows. 


Debt up sharply since 1916 


Sire State and lo ai voverninent borrowing generally 
precede the ( xpenditure of these funds, gross debt commenced 
to increase prior to the change in the fiscal situation as re- 
flected in the Income and product account, In the six vears 
since 1946, gross State and local government debt has 


| bv close to $14 billion to almost double the amount 
New long-term issues during this 


ncreases 
outstandimg in that vear 


period exnees cli cl St) billion 


Nonguaranteed debt up sharply 


One of the important factors in this $14 billion rise in gross 
debt has been the increasing popularity of the toll revenue 
and limited obligation bond method of financing. While 
revenue bonds have long been used throughout the country 
to finance municipally owned utilities, the widespread 
interest in them as a means to finance highway construction 
is a more recent development 

Revenue bonds are secured entirely by the receipts of 
various government enterprises, whereas limited obligation 
bonds are secured by the pledge of collections from particular 
taxes. In either case, the bonds are not backed by the full 
faith and credit of State and local governments and have 
usually been marketed only at appreciably higher rates ot 
interest 

The nonguaranteed portion of gross State and local debt 
has more than doubled since 1945 to about $5 billion in 
June 1952. It has also increased in relative importance, 
presently accounting for more than one-sixth of the total. 
This increase is attributable in part to the amount of toll road 
and bridge bonds which were issued in this period. 

The Bureau of Public Roads reports that toll bridge bonds 
and toll road bonds accounted for more than two-thirds of 
the $800 million rise in outstanding State highway obligations 
between December 1945 and December 1951. Almost $700 
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million of additional toll bonds were sold during 1952. 
Revenue bonds and limited obligation bonds accounted for 
almost all of the rise in State highway debt. In addition, 
local governments have issued more than $150 million of 
toll-revenue bonds for highway purposes during the past 7 
years. Increased interest in revenue bonds to finance 
parking centers in large cities may accelerate this trend. 

The gathering momentum of the toll road movement is 
further illustrated by the fact that as of June 1952, there 
were in existence only slightly more than 600 miles of modern 
toll roads built at an estimated cost of $.6 billion. The con- 
struction of an additional 1,000 miles estimated to cost more 
than $1 billion was then either under way or authorized. At 
the same time, other toll road proposals involving possible 
outlays of several billion dollars were receiving active con- 
sideration. 


Liquid assets rise fivefold since 1940 


Although the necessary data are not available to show total 
liquid assets of State and local governments, the magnitude 
involved is indicated by the sum of their holdings of U. 8. 
securities and cash in banks, which accounts for the bulk of 
the total. State and local securities held by State and local 
governments are not included with liquid assets since they are 
netted out of gross debt. 

As a result of the favorable fiscal situation during most of 
the 1940's, the increased holdings of sinking funds, and the 
net surpluses realized by the expanding trust funds, State 
and local government bank deposits and holdings of U. S. 
securities rose from about $4 billion in 1940 to almost $21 
billion as of June 30, 1952 (see table 4). These figures do 
not include the deposits of States, currently amounting to 
more than $8 billion, with the U.S. Treasury in connection 
with the unemployment compensation program. While it is 
not possible to segregate State liquid asset holdings from 
those of local governments except in 1951, available data 


Table 4.—Major Cash and Security Holdings of State and Local 
Governments ! 


[ Billions of dollars] 


Liquid assets 
Liquid 
. .2 , : len assets as a 
As of June 30 Total U. 8. se Bank deposits percent of 
curities - net debt 


State and 
local secu- 
rities held * 


Demand Time 


1939 4.2 0.4 3.2 0.6 26 3.7 
1940 4.1 4 3.2 5 25 3.8 
1041 47 6 3.6 5 29 3.9 
1942 5.2 .9 3.8 5 33 3.58 
1943 6.2 1.5 4.3 4 42 3.8 
1v44 &.3 3.2 4.6 5 58 3.4 
1945 10.7 5.3 4.8 6 78 2.9 
1946 , 13.1 6.5 4.8 96 2.3 
1047 14.1 7.1 6.1 i) gs 2.4 
1948 16.3 7.8 7.3 1.2 100 2.5 
1949 17.0 8.0 7.6 1.4 o4 27 
1950 18.3 8.7 8.1 1.5 RS 3.5 
1951 19.5 9.4 8.5 1.6 S4 3.7 
1952 20.9 10.3 8.9 1.7 | 81 3.9 


1. Excludes deposits of States with U. 8S, Treasury. 
2. State and local securities held by State and local governments are excluded from liquid 


assets since these securities represent the duplicating portion of gross debt. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, based largely on 
data from the U. 8. Department of the Treasury, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
Comptroller of the Currency 


suggest that States experienced the largest relative increase 
in their holdings. According to the Census Bureau, total 
cash and security holdings of States, excluding deposits with 
the U. S. Treasury, amounted to more than $12 billion in 
1951. 
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Although only a small part of the $21 billion total is held 
by sinking funds as offsets to long-term debt, a comparison 
of the current ratio of liquid assets to net debt with that 
in past years suggests the improved financial condition of 
State and local governments. Despite some decline in this 
ratio in recent years, State and local government holdings of 
United States securities and cash in banks in June 1952 were 
much larger with respect to their outstanding net debt and 
operating expenses than in the prewar period. 

A large part of these holdings is owned by State and local 
employee retirement funds and various other sinking and 
trust funds, and hence is not available for expenditure for 
general government purposes. However, it would appear 
from Census reports on the cash and security holdings of 
States and cities over 25,000 that probably close to one-half 
of the total remains after deducting offsets to long-term debt 
and holdings of insurance and employee retirement trust 
funds. At the close of fiscal year 1951, State governments 
alone held $7 billion of assets after these deductions. Al- 
though working capital requirements and other encum- 
brances account for part of those liquid assets which are 
neither in the form of offsets to debt nor held by trust funds, 


the magnitude of the total suggests that a considerable sum 


remains available to finance future current and capital 
outlays , 

These cash and security holdings are of significance from 
the standpoint of monetary and fiscal policy. Since they 
represent an important part of the total money supply, large 
shifts as between the various types of assets could have 
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marked economic consequences. In addition, the mere ex- 
istence of assets of this magnitude would tend to reduce the 
dependence of State and local governments upon the market 
for new long-term capital in the event of a serious economic 
decline. 

Data showing annual debt retirements, including sinking 
fund requirements, are not available; the trend of the burden 
of debt servicing can be shown only in terms of the interest 
charges. [t does appear, however. that state and local debt 
retirement requirements have been relatively stable 

As the chart indicates, total interest chare > have declined 
relative to either State and local receipts or population during 
With the relative decline in interest 
share of 


the past two decades. 
charges as compared with receipts a decreasi 


revenues has had to be devoted to this purpose This down- 
ward trend has continued, though aba slave kened rate, despite 
the large increases in outstanding debt in recent vears. One 
of the factors in the relative decline in nterest charges 

falling average interest rates—may work in the opposite 
direction in the future. At present It appears that new capi- 


tal may be available only at somewhat higher interest rates. 


The improvement of the Nation’s schoo highwavs and 


other State and local government institutions is essentially 
a problem of finance. In view of the over-all financial posi- 
tion of State and local governments, would wppear that 
debt creation could provide at least part of th hecessary 


th respec egislative 


funds but this may raise probli ms Wil 
and constitutional limitations on further debt and tax iIn- 
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The Business Situation 


was equal to approximately 11.7 percent of total consumer 
expenditures and that repayment of installment debt was 
about 9.5 percent of disposable income. 

Consumers satisfied their needs by the use of installment 
credit to a greater degree in 1952 than in any recent year and 
also more than in the years immediately preceding World 
War II. Asacorollary to this freer use of credit, installment 
debt repayment absorbed a higher fraction of disposable 
personal income in 1952 than in any recent year. 


Effect of changing composition of purchases 


A part of the postwar growth of consumer credit is ac- 
counted for by the expanding sales of goods customarily 
sold on installment credit. These are largely durable goods, 
with automotive products giving rise to the largest volume 
of credit and furniture and other household equipment next 
in importance. The accompanying chart shows the contri- 
bution of the various types of goods to installment sale credit 
outstanding. Whereas in 1945, as a result of wartime con- 
ditions, purchases of consumer durables accounted for 6.9 
percent of total consumer outlays, in recent years the pro- 
portion of durables has averaged nearly double that amount; 
the proportion spent for automobiles and parts shifted from 
less than 1 percent in 1945 to slightly less than 5 percent in 
1952. 


Liberalization of terms 


An important part of the postwar growth of consumer 
credit is ascribable to the liberalization of credit terms. The 


size of the down payment is a major factor governing the 
amount of credit extended while the total amount outstand- 
ing is determined, in addition to the size of the down pay- 
ment, by the length of time permitted for repayment. 

On all three occasions since the end of World War II when 
progressively 


consumer credit controls have been suspended 
more libera! credit terms than those permitted Dy Regulation 
W have been granted by merchants under pressure of com- 
petition. On each occasion, the volume of credit outstand- 
ing has grown rapidly under this stimulus to buying. In the 
most recent of these three periods, running since last May 7, 
there usual reduction in down payments and 
lengthening of repayment periods. On automobiles, for ex- 
ample, indications are that 24 months is currently the pre- 
18-month 


has been the 


vailing maturity period as compared with thu 


maximum in effect prior to the suspension of Regulation W. 


Credit use more widespread 


There is some evidence that the proportion of buyers using 
credit is also contin ling to expand. Th Board of C;,overnors 
of the Federal Reserve System reported in December that 
since the lifting of credit controls last \lav, more durable 
goods purchases were being financed on credit than prior to 
that time. This is particularly true of new autmombiles 
which an estimated 47 percent of all buyers purchased with 
the aid of credit in 1951; preliminary data indicate that a 
considerably larger percentage of new car purchases in 1952 
have involved the use of credit. 
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HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Business Statistics, the 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
oF CURRE? That contains monthly data for the years 1947 to 1950, and monthly averages for earlier years 
1935 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1947. Series 
sed since publication of the 1951 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (t), respectively, the accompanying foot- 
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‘ ‘ ne t purchass ! oods and Ser ics, 
bil. of dol 71.2 74.4 78. 0 77.9 a 7 
Fed : (iovernt nt sales cle 15.9 51.2 oe M8 
i do 144.5 1.4 w) 49.6 - 
do 2.3 23. 2 23.0 23. 1 
t | Hh. 0 24.0 744 268.9 ao 
| x payments d 0.4 32. § 32.9 33. 6 ae 
core T 231.5 230 231.5 235.3 | ....---<-- 
§ 1 21.1 17.3 If 4 4 ow 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE? 
I t at u ruts 
’ Dil f 0.9 23. 4 73. 4 3. 5 M2 M4. 5 MK. 7 23.9 249. 6 273.8 r 276.1 276. 1 
\ vd ents, total j 174.8 176.0 176.7 178.0 17¢ 177.9 179 177.4 1X2 185.3 * 187.5 187.9 
i tr 75.8 77 7 78. 2 7¢ 76.7 77.2 74.0 78.7 81.6 ra2.9 3. 2 
e it 16.5 46.7 17.1 47 17.0 17 47.7 18. 5 419.3 10.4 49.3 49.9 50. 1 
ms 2. 8 a”). S ».9 20.8 2 21 21.3 21.5 21.5 21.6 21.8 21.9 
L.7 1.0 lf 1S 31.8 2.2 32 32. 6 32.9 32.8 * 32.9 32.7 
W 71 172 ¢ l 174.5 173.9 l 174. ¢ 175.8 173.9 179.0 181.9 r 184.0 184.5 
0 i i { ‘ 3 4 ‘ 44 { 4.5 4.5 4 4.6 4.6 
2 53.3 ‘ 42.1 50. 7 ! 1.7 2.8 52.2 51 53. 4 r 53.5 53. 2 
a 21.1 2.1 a 21.0 21 21. 5 21.4 21.3 21.4 21.4 ‘21.3 21.3 
12.4 12.1 12.8 12.4 12.4 12 12. ¢ 12. 5 12.4 13. 1 12.9 13.0 12.8 
4 7 r si“ i ruvie 
: - ‘ 9 8 8 f 8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 
i¢ 39 240.7 1.7 243. 4 242. 7 242 244.9 245.9 243.4 249. 4 253.0 255.4 256. O 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES} 

All industr juarterly total mi}. of dol 7. 421 6, 228 6, 913 SC 17, 208 
Manufact do 2. 742 4 4, | =e 13, 512 
Mir do 244 208 2 201 221 
I do 432 32 SI 290 |.. 2 365 

do 344 | 78 310 345 
i 1,117 847 57 a 970 ce 1, 187 
er do 1, 049 1, 708 1, 713 ne 1,715 1 1, 668 
I Estimates for October-December based on anticipated capital expenditures of business. 
tR Quarterly est ites of national income and product and quarterly and monthly estimates of personal income have been revised beginning 1949; see pp. 29-31 of the July 

1952 SURVE lata *Includes inventory valuation adjustment > Government sales are not deducted. § Personal saving is excess of disposable income over personal consump- 

tion exp. , mn a component of gross national product above Data throu 1951 represent employee contributions only; thereafter, personal contributions of self-employed 

persons ar ed tRevised beginning 1939. For revised annual data for 1939-51 and for quarterly data beginning 1947, see pp. 20 und 21 of the August 1952 SURVEY 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ..__ a 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey : “es J ; Febru r MI j 
sty ° , 
ber 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS— ‘ontinued 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS:! 
Cash receipts from farming, including Government 
payments, total f f dol 712 64 » 4 » 198 
Farm marketings and CCC loans, tota i 695 104 9 7 : . o - ! - $, te 4, 40 
Crope...... i 14 1 a” " ; ' = - oe 3, 522 
Livestock and products, total : r S71 
Dairy products i ; 
Meat animals 1, O82 . , ~ 
Poultry and eggs 14 ‘ ~ om BS } 
Indexes of cash receipts from marketir : , ‘ = ; . as 
loans, unadjusted: 
All commodities_- ! = 106 5 15 
Crops... i) + - . —s 5 
Livestock and products ‘ a a “— { 8] 661 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjust ; o . = +4 
All commodities__ 1935-39 ) ‘ 
Crops... _- a 9 , - on } 
Livestock and products ) r { 4 ’ p : - : dad 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Inde 
Unadjusted, combined index 1935-39 = 101 22 2 
Manufactures 229 


Durable manufactures 9 ’ ° 
Iron and steel ; ; oY q ; 7 - : od. 
Lumber and products ' " ‘4 : » 282 

Furniture... . / 55 . 

Lumber._._ { 2 : a sy 
Machinery... _. sé 
Nonferrous metals and product ; 207 , . 4 : . = 

Fabricating __ M { ; " . 

Smelting and refining 9 4 19 5 ; - : . 
Stone, clay, and glass product 2 

Cement 2 22 : “ ' 

Clay products 6S 168 

Glass containers 20 2 : } 
Transportation equipment , d 74) ; : 

Automobiles (incl. parts i 2 ; rT 


Nondurable manufactures { ‘ 
Alcoholic beverages d ; { ( - ; : 
Chemical products i ; re , + 
Industrical chemicals i ’ 63 ‘ , =n ; + *312 
Leather and products } ) 3 ; “ > 58S 
Leather tanning 79 . » Q 34 , - 
Shoes... ..._. i 7 | . * ‘ 4 
Manufactured food products i 164 . 19 ts 19 
Dairy products i . ) ( , : 
Meat packing l j ? ‘ 14 : 
Processed fruits and vegetables ' 


Paper and products } ¥, 7 
Paper and pulp i 187 : 5 x ISS 18] 

Petroleum and coal product i 7 . 28 on s I ) ) . 
Coke i . 9 ; 2 
Gasoline i { 2 9 0 , . 

Printing and publishing - x re ‘ 1 “¥" 

Rubber products ; 18 { 24 2 242 4 : 

Textiles and products 0 ‘4 ‘ 14 . . ’ 
Cotton consumption 14 f { { = ats 
Rayon deliveries " Mf IMS a ° ; he 
Wool textiles 2 11s R 116 “p 

Tobacco products { { , 197 


Minerals ) 
Fuels __. ; i { ‘ 
Anthracite } 8 pt 
Bituminous coal 2 ] 122 } 
Crude petroleum j r 4") 0 5 - + 
Metals ss } . } 7 6 


Adjusted, combined index@ 
Manufactures 


Durable manufactures lo d 2 ; { 2s ‘ 
Lumber and products ; ‘ . 5 { 11 
Lumber ; ‘ ‘ x ‘ ~ 
Nonferrous metals ! 2 d 218 218 
Smelting and refining { } ’ } 7 
Stone, clay, and glass product 2 y 2 { y ( 
Cement 2 2 { . 
Clay products i 17 . 
Glass containers i 204 } 24 24 Ao 
: ‘ 


Nondurable manufactures 
Alcoholic beverages 
Chemica! products 299 204 
Leather and products { ‘ Pf: ; 

Leather tanning . “ S 4 P 
Manufactured food product 

Dairy products ! . ry { ts ‘ 14r 

Meat packing i f . ) ‘ 14s ‘ 

Processed fruits and vegetable d 12 2 8 133 15 14 14 161 138 2 . 





’ Revised. ® Preliminary 

tRevisions for January 1950-July 1951 ba n final data ' { 
tion, and prices, are shown on p. 23 of t ber19518 
o'Seasonal factors for a number 
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January 




















oie 1951 1952 
Unless otherwise stated, peng a afd 
em 950 and descriptive notes are shown in the en a —— g = rE 3 
r a3 Statistical Supplement to the Survey . a ~~ ms January oy March April May June July August . pe = October —— 
— . . [lo (Ar . . ° 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
a a 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued | 
( tinued | 
) | i 
2 Ad | | 
87] Mar ( | | } 
H5] N iral t ture Conti ed | 
$46 | . r t 135-39 = 100 191 184 187 193 192 185 182 181 160 188 192 203 > 205 
do 187 IR 185 1s 188 18 175 176 154 180 181 192 |... 
5 Print t } do 17 174 17 177 177 175 170 176 157 165 165 176 | ? 176 
ol pr t do 14 14 176 175 174 18 178 189 172 186 187 190 
Miner do 171 it 67 167 164 16 140 147 142 156 175 164 P 175 
(Mi “Met do 122 122 12 128 125 i141 143 65 65 131 149 rid » 148 
434 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIESS} 
219 B tota mil. of dol 4, 637 42, 794 44, 792 15, SH6 43, 431 45, 533 44, 381 44, 455 43, 612 46,276 | © 48,304 46, 272 
M ! 22, 37 20), OF 22, 634 23, 5 ‘ 23, 247 21, 888 21, 858 21, 898 23,063 | ° 24,728 | 23, 510 
] 0, 71 », 745 10), Sf 11, 352 11, 328 10, 060 9, 777 10, 437 11, 510 ’ 11, 968 11, 699 
% i ft 217 1 7 12. 154 11. 918 11, 828 12, O81 11, 460 12, 154 ’ 12, 760 11, 811 
W E , 1 02 1 004 &, O54 . 8, 448 &, 493 &, 049 8, 371 9, 055 ’ 9, 389 | 8, 771 
t { 2,79 2, 704 2, 773 2, 787 2, 669 2, 608 2, 817 2, 495 2, 793 2, 931 | 2, 739 
‘ t ’ 6, 234 ‘ 6. 300 6, 181 6, } 5. 779 5 795 6, 132 5, 876 6, 262 r 6, 458 4, 032 
+4 I i 13, 239 " “4 13, 408 13, 348 13, 838 14, 000 13, 648 13, 343 13,558 + 14, 198 | 13, 991 
] | i 2 &, 23 1, dt 41,611 4, 40" 4,931 4, 887 4,404 4, 200 4, 508 4,546 4, B38 
M45 . 5, AS 8, Sit §, 78S 8, 795 8,851 8, 907 9,113 | 9,154] 9142) 9050) rosa] gig 
| | 
) 1 ) k rT ‘ ’ fr ’ 
82 li 73, && 74, 059 73, OOF 73, 829 73, 620 73, 876 73, 074 72, 913 72,714 | 73,437 | © 74,189 | 74, 656 
M 12, 62 45 ’ 13, ( 43, 108 43, 237 45, 402 43, 144 42, 892 43, 107 43, 224 * 43,415 | 43, 512 
aq , i 79 7 22, 8A4 23 ( 23, 31 23, 401 23, 596 23, AOS 23, 348 23, 200 23, 292 ’ 23,615 23, 795 
‘7 N ! é { a 20, 15 9, G67 9, RAS 19, 83¢ 19, 805 19, 5X 19, 544 19, 908 19,932 | + 19,800] 19,717 
8 wi ‘ tat a T 73 10, 204 10, 238 10, O36 10, O82 9, 097 9, 86] ) SOF 9, 862 9, 932 r 10, 122 10, 178 
a7 I tablishment d 182 5, 107 5,127 O11 5, O55 5, O54 4, 955 4, S58 4, 93 4, O64 4, 986 | 5, O84 
‘ blishment | 191 5, 159 5, 11 5, 025 5, 007 4, 943 4, 006 5, 038 4, 928 4, 968 ’ 5, 136 | 5, 004 
2 Ret t i 20, 81S 20, 754 20, O81 20, 625 20, 321 20, 177 20, 009 20, 125 19, 745 20, 281 r 20, 652 20, 966 
1 { d ’, 797 1,72 1, 77 1, 780 1, 583 9, #24 9,112 9, 030 8, 626 8, 956 9, 175 | 9. 467 
pee wre tore i 1, 021 11, O28 0, 906 10, &3¢ 10, 738 10, 853 10, 957 11, O95 ‘ 11,119 11,325 | © 11,477 | 11,499 
| 
ft MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES. | 
AND ORDERS? 
\ , t il. of d 22, 360 21, O2¢ 22, 200 22, 41¢ 23, 205 22, 950 22, 478 21, 640 20, 051 22, 605 24,700 | + 26, 462 23, 483 
) } trie ! 42 +, 10, 459 10, 604 11, 270 11, 237 11, OF 10, 284 8, 844 10, 579 11, 905 * 12, 787 | 11, 52 
N ‘ SIS 11, 063 SO] 11, 723 11, 934 11, 713 11, 422 11, 356 11, 207 12, 026 12,795 | * 13,674 11, 04 
2 V 22, 37 20, 962 22, 634 23, 56 22 23, 247 21, 888 21, 858 21, 898 23,663 | 24,728 | 23, 510 
aN total ‘ we 11, 352 10 11, 328 10, 060 9, 777 10, 437 11,510 | 11,968) = 11, 699 
2, SAY wef 2, 018 1, 934 a1 1,113 1, 930 2, 107 r 2, 198 | 2, 148 
} 1, 202 { 24 1, 20 ] 1, 197 1, ORS 1, 184 1, 053 1, 156 r 1, 263 | 1, 1% 
I pment 047 ny 4 1, 103 ] 1, 069 1, 154 1, 106 1, 168 1, 256 r 1,205 1, 228 
' i 197 1, Sf 2 O50 2 136 l 2, 033 1, 064 1, 942 1, 833 1, 966 r 2,068 2, O88 
M ent ke 1, S34 1, 20 1, 647 1, 645 l 1, 812 1,815 1, 167 1, 309 1, 831 1,842 1, 7983 
’ I ent ‘ ty 614 f 4 733 R17 736 790 811 749 812 879 
} " { 7 204 iM $36 350 377 389 419 410 362 
I t 4 7 €l4 7s 2 597 621 690 629 * 678 05 
t t 1 im 49 509 183 497 522 545 553 524 
237 24 284 2R0) 207 > 302 261 245 * 277 258 
4 ( | m4 2 701 684 619 678 3 607 ° 663 620 
’ ‘ fit 2 12,154 1] 11,918 11, 828 12, 081 11, 460 12, 154 11, 811 
“4 | 197 t 82 3, 312 3, 171 3, 267 3, 012 3, 246 3, 253 
j is4 iM 100 475 hes 638 609 84 445 
‘ 87 On . 312 ° 311 0 325 0 324 310 
a2 ] is 1.00 1.148 ] 1, 162 1,137 1, O78 
‘ \ Ft Ww 7 1, 045 Y5S 1,121 l 1,171 1, 068 1, 130 
I 212 x 252 271 z 261 274 267 275 235 
, ATU 2 rl HO4 651 63. 630 62 650 699 665 
| 718 tis 7H 7 02 760 720 tis4 74 678 679 
j 40x 1.419 g tan 1. 515 573 1, See 49 1, 40 1, 602 1, 533 
t 097 1,@ 38 2,047 1, 049 O28 1, S4¢ 4 1, OS 2, 109 2, 044 
: 140 si2 16s $42 406 437 124 430 4008 482 ae 
| i f 43, O5¢ { { 4 13, 732 43, 614 43, 407 12, 972 412, 660 42, 707 12,660 | + 42,920 43, 164 
| 22, 654 2 23, 379 23, 647 23, 813 23, 924 2 s 23, 050 23, 116 23, 147 * 23, 385 23, 515 
| 2t 20, 40 s 20), 2 20, O4 1W 1¥, 48 4,454 LY, 610 19, 591 19, 513 ’ 19, 536 19, 649 
s/ ‘ ; i, 84 67 1f, 539 16, 303 871 15, 737 15, 699 15, 836 ’ 16, O58 14, 188 
, on ‘ 64) 11. 808 “n a] 782 11, 813 12, 041 12, 132 12, 272 12, 317 
1,873 15, On 2 278 INF 15, 411 2 $21 15, 110 14, 967 4,692 + 14, 590 14, 659 
I k 12. 02 43, 039 ! H Hs 43, 237 43, 402 H 14 12, 892 43, 107 * 43,415 43, 512 
t 22, SS4 23. 401 23. 504 2 J 2 is 23, 200 ’ 23, 615 23, 705 
s 2 S14 mi ye. 2 SAD 2 SAF i) 2 04 2. 971 3, OR4 3. 149 
72 2.414 » 2 2, 438 2, 44 2, 432 2.344 2, 309 r 2,362 2, 387 
I t Twa ¥2 2, 809 4, (42 O74 liv If 3, O37 * 3, 039 2, 990 
M 202 si {2S $05 iy 52 O80 * 5.275 4. 310 
M t i ) 2,7 2, 74 2, o& 2, 670 2, 669 2, 674 2, 52 2. 41 * 2,735 2, 842 
1,8 OM) 2 2, OS2 2, 124 2,170 2,177 2, a 2, 201 * 2,472 2, 451 
t ie ‘ ‘ iv ma) tt 532 533 543 
I x urnitu 1, O09 Wet 1,004 OSS 1, 041 1, O4t 1, 030 1,010 1,019 1, O56 
ct S19 S27 857 Ste 903 922 926 937 wo ’ 874 851 
| f ‘ | 749 757 7H 757 7 iS is 7¢ 770 778 781 
O ) ! i 28 1, 504 44s 1, 466 $44 l 1, 456 1,445 1, 415 
’ Re f ® Preliminary * See note marked “ von p. 8-2 
§The ter here includes only manufacturing and trad Business inventories as shown on p. S-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. Unadjusted 
a! wn on tl page; those for retail and wholesale trade, on pp. 8-8, 8-9, and S-10 
tI ‘ \ mponents of business sales, inventories, and orders have been revised since publication of the 1951 STATISTICAL St PPLEMENT. The latest revision (affecting data 
4 Dy riate explanations of changes for all series except retail sales appear in the October 1952 SURVEY (se« pp. 12 ff.) and in the November 1952 iss see pp. 18 ff.); the new 
v} begin with data for 19 together with the revised old series for 1951, were first shown in the September 1952 SURVEY, pp. 17 ff Data through 1948 for manu- 


\ da , 
acturer nventories and wholesale sales and inventories, comparable with current figures, appear in the October 1951 Survey (see pp. 17-19 and 23, 24). 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and were notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


MANUFACTURERS?’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 


AND ORDERS|t—Continued 


Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value (adjusted)—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries, total. mil. of dol 
Food and kindred products 
Beverages __ . 
Tobacco manufactures__ 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and related products 
Leather and leather products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 


New orders, net (adjusted), total 
PDurable-goods, industries, total 
Primary metals_ : 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrical machinery and equipme 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment, 
vehicles and parts___ 

Other industries, including ord 
Nondurable-goods industries, total 
Industries with unfilled orders ¢ 

Industries without unfilled order 


¢ 1 


} 


Unfilled orders (unadjusted), tota! 
Derable-goods industries, total 
Primary metals_ 
Fabricated metal products 


Machinery, except electrical 

Transportation equipment, inc! 
vehicles and parts 

Other industries, including ord: 


Nondurable-goods industries, tota 





OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVER 


Operating businesses, end of quarter 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
All other 


New businesses, quarterly total! 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
All other 


Discontinued businesses, quarterly t 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
All other 


Business transfers, quarterly total§ 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 Stat« 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES2 


Failures, total 
Commercial service 
Construction 
Manufacturing and mining 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 


Liabilities, total 
Commercial service 
Construction 
Manufacturing and mining 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
’ Revised. ® Preliminary ‘ 
© Adjusted data for new orders replace the una 
1952 SURVEY. 
9 Includes textiles, leather, paper, ar 
For these industries (food, beverages, tobacco 
§ Revisions for 1944—1st quarter 1951 appear in 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





BUSINESS POPULATION 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through - - — - 
1950 and descriptive tes are shown in the “a | ’ Fet | Septe , 

’ ‘m- .cem- ru- Septem- Novem- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — I — January a March April May June July August "- October her 


COMMODITY PRICES 




















PRICES RECEI\ ED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Pr rect rm products § 1910-14= 100 x01 305 300 289 288 200 293 288 282 77 
Crot 0 267 280 277 259 265 272 270 264 260 257 
} do 249 25 251 249 251 250 24 240 240 248 
Fee hay d 224 233 234 230 229 229 227 234 219 213 
Tot do 424 440) 451 6 435 435 436 428 42 412 
Cott do { 339 2 313 309 313 303 29 311 288 
Kr do 172 177 171 16S 176 179 190 200 215 195 
Tr do 40 | 7 217 265 x8 285 182 1s 238 
oO do 07 yO 71%) Bal) 284 79 IND) 305 304 300 
a ‘ 2s 520) 17 310 + 413 309 301 295 
MI do 79 7¢ 77 172 72 44 349 328 310 
D do 14 lf 17 0 291 281 07 316 318 
Pe do z 1M 18] 177 180) 175 227 228 238 
Price 
| t=100 274 7 27 276 27 276 276 273 27 271 269 268 
r a 271 272 271 271 270 271 71 273 273 271 269 260 
( pr tior | 277 7 278 251 280) 280) 251 7 273 274 272 269 266 
, 1910-14= 100 284 284 287 288 288 289 289 286 286 287 285 282 281 
: . do 106 107 106 100 100 100 101 102 103 103 101 100 99 
RETAIL PRICES 
2 all comt Nenartment of Commerce 
1935-30 = 10 210.3 210.8 210.9 208. 9 208. 7 209. 7 210.3 210. 6 211.8 211.8 211.1 210.7 210. 5 
( i] ‘ nf I " rir ‘ ; 
ant tnut j 59 = 11M 215.2 215. 2 215.2 215. 2 213.0 200. 2 201.0 206. 6 208. 1 211.6 219.4 221. 6 
’ 207 207 207.3 207.3 207.3 205. 0 205. § 206. 8 207.9 208. 7 212.1 213. 6 
( I Dept Labor 
a ‘ ; | 18S. 180. 1 ao] 187.9 0 188. 7 189.0 180.6 190.8 191.1 190.8 190.9 1191.1 
4 D7. ¢ 2065. § 2M. ¢ 204 202.7 202.3 202. 0 201.4 21.1 202.3 202.1 201.3 
| 2 4 232. 2 232.4 227 t ZH). f 24). & 231 ZiA.9 235. 233. 2 232. 4 232.3 
( 1W). 2 H).4 x 19.9 191.1 193.8 103 104 194.2 194. 1 194.3 14.3 
, i 10.4 213. 2 215.8 217.( 7 212.6 210.6 200. 8 212.3 213.8 216.7 218.1 218.2 
} 2z Zu 41.4 22 1 247.2 243.8 25). 0 243.2 42.5 227.6 227.3 236. 7 
uf ‘ a 70.1 979 7 7 26. 7 7. 0 270. € 270.4 977 277.0 971. 5 265. 5 
it 44. 144.4 ' 14 14 ; 144. ¢ 144.5 146.4 147 147.6 148. 4 149.0 
P 7.4 7 i7.¢ 17.9 97.9 a. 0 Gs, 2 GR. 4 Os 0.0 9.0 0.0 uo 4 
‘ mM OMe. aM, & aM. 7 2065. 8 aM. 1 203. 1 203. 4 208. 4 200. 0 210.1 712.8 213.7 
HW a - s 210. 2 au Js. ¢ 27. t 206. 2 205. 4 204. 4 204.2 204. 2 205.0 24. 6 204.9 
Rent a 138.9 139. 2 ’ 140. 2 140 140.8 141.3 141. 141.9 142.3 142.4 143.0 143.9 
MI i 1s. 4 169. 1 160. ¢ 170. 2 170.7 171.1 171.4 172. § 173.0 173. 2 173.8 174.4 174.7 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
‘ M7-49— 1K 113. 113 13. 112.5 112.3 111.8 111.6 111.2 111.8 112.2 111.8 111.1 110.7 
t 112. ¢ 1113 0.4 107.8 108. 2 108.7 107.9 107. 2 110. 2 109. 9 106. 6 14.9 103. 8 
} t fresh and dried { 106. 9 117.4 2 12.¢ 123.9 127.3 128.9 124.2 128. 2 124.3 115.6 111.7 113.2 
‘ ‘ ‘ 7 102.0 100.9 oR 8 of. 4 04.9 06.9 ~#.9 95.0 96. 5 
T s 7 y 105, 2 106. € 108. 9 107. 2 108, 2 106. 4 99.3 Y4ios 93.0 
1 nF 109. 2 Ox. 0 108. f Os. 5 110.0 110. 5 110.3 108. 5 107.7 
( 7.8 1.9 07 7.4 107. 5 107.4 107.0 106. 7 106. 5 106. 4 106. 5 106. 4 107.1 
| 111.1 113.4 l 2 115.1 113.3 112.2 110.6 110.1 113.8 114.3 116.4 115.9 115.5 
M7-40 = 1 0}. 1 6. 2 7 104.8 104.9 104. 6 104, 2 103. 5 103. 9 105. 1 105. 9 105. 9 105. 9 
M f 15.8 f : 110.8 111.0 109. 4 112.1 110. 1 110. 6 112.3 109. 4 104.1 101.9 
17-49 (x 114. £ 114. ¢ 114.3 114.2 113.8 113.3 113.0 112.6 112.5 113.0 113.2 | 113.0 112.8 
( duct i 108. ¢ 108. 4 06. 7 105. 9 105. 4 104.8 104. 3 104.3 104. 2 104. 0 104.0 103. 9 103. 5 
( da 120.9 120.8 11s 117.5 117.0 116.8 115.1 114.9 114.7 114.6 114.3 113.9 112.7 
, macetit met d vA 95. 2 4.8 3.4 93. 1 2.7 92. 2 92. 2 92.1 92.1 92.1 92.0 a1.9 
} rt 65, 2 ol. f i 51.2 17.3 42.' 47.2 52.0 49.8 47.5 48.9 51.0 53.2 
" aoa 1; 10s 108. 0 wo. 4 100. ¢ 109.6 109.8 111.f 109.9 110.7 110.9 111.0 111.0 111.1 
} 109. 8 109. 9 109 108. 7 107.9 108. 0 107 107.0 106. 9 106. 9 107.0 106. 5 106.3 
} ‘ do 106.9 107.4 107. 4 107.2 107. 4 106. 3 106. 0 105.9 106. 0 105. 8 106. 2 106. 6 106. 4 
( p 108.8 108 108. 8 108, 8 108. 7 104.9 104.9 105.3 106. 0 106.5 107.6 113.3 113.4 
ae Os oR 0 m ( m0 og. 1 oo 1 o8. 0 ON a. 1 100. 7 101.3 98. 5 oR. 5 
( d "0. 2 1046, Mit 107.0 105. 7 LOM). ¢ 104. 2 102. ( 101.4 100. 4 100.3 100. 4 100. 4 
. , do 110.9 110.8 Os 110.4 110.6 109. ! 109. 9 109. ¢ 108. 4 108. 3 108. 5 108. 5 108. 1 
} } a } 
“7-4 “ 2.7 112.7 112.4 111.9 112.1 111.7 lil. 111.6 111.5 112.0 112.0 112.1 
4 7 108, 2 sf 10S. ( 107.4 7.8 107.3 106, 8 106. 8 106, 8 107.3 107.2 107.2 
} ] 11 t l 113.4 113.4 113.1 112 112.6 112.5 112.6 112. 6 112.8 
r I pl pt 13. ( 93. j 13.1 W).7 "0.7 0.7 93. 8 93.8 93. 7 93. 7 93. 7 93. 8 
H ' , ict 107. i 02. 2 "v gs. 0 4.1 4.7 45.9 06. 2 06, 5 6. 5 96. 7 97.8 
| t 1 118.0 lif 4.9 16. 1 115.9 113.9 111.1 111.0 110.6 110.6 110.6 110. 6 111.0 
ey Hid k ir 7 ay ¢ a1 4 a. 7 63.7 50 49.7 ae sO F 61.8 4.4 4.4 65. 4 7.9 
‘ Ls dk 100.3 vs. 7 97.0 89. 5 87.6 4.4 84. 5 SS. Y 8Y. 3 8Y. 3 89.3 9. 1 90. 5 
Lumt yood product d 121.1 120 120. 1 120.3 120.5 120.9 120.7 119. 9 120. 2 120. 5 120.4 120.2 119.7 
Lum} le 120.8 120.4 120.4 120. 6 120.7 121.3 121.1 120.1 120.4 120. 6 120. 6 120. 2 120.0 
M Vv al motive product d 20. § 1. 7 120.5 122.0 21.8 121.6 121.6 121.3 121.4 121.4 121.5 121.3 121.3 
A mat ervande 1 ae 20. 2 1D. 2 121. 5 121.8 121.8 121.6 121.5 121 121.5 121.5 121.5 121.5 121.6 
{ v ‘ I ( 123.8 124. 124.6 125. 2 124.9 124.9 125. 3 125. 4 125. 4 125.3 125.8 125.8 126. 2 
I t I hinery and equipment. de 122. 1 121.8 121.6 121. ¢ 121.5 120.9 120.8 120. 0 119.9 119.8 119.7 119.0 119.0 
Mot ‘ do 116.3 116. § 117.1 120.0 120.0 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.7 119. 7 119.7 
of Re Ind i} ir November 
;D I \ products, 2 gr _ 247: feed grains and hay, 218; tobacco, 428; cotton, 268; fruit, 206; truck crops, 256; oil-bearing crops, 300; livestock 
and pro 2s i: dairy ; ov 1 eggs, 221 
? Rat , ed to prices paid (ir j interest, taxé i wage rate o'For actual wholesale prices of indiv idual commodities, see respective commodities. 
tRe ndexes of retail prices of coal (for residential heatir reflect use of new base period and expansion of city coverage; compar ible data are available for various periods back 
wv ter Revised wholesale price indexes reflect use of new base period, expansion of comm lity coverage, and changes in the classification system, weights, and caleula- 
m met! for monthiv data beginning January 1947, see pp. 22-24 of the March 1952 SURVEY. Revised monthly data for 1926-46 for ‘‘all commo lities” and “all commodities, except farm 
mn 4 of the June 1952 issue. It should be noted that the revised wholesale price series does not replace the former index (1926= 100) as the official index of primary 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


— Continued 


U.S. Department of Labor indexes (revised) :t—Con. 


Commodities other than farm prod., etc.— ( : 

Metals and metal products 1947-49 = 100 
Heating equipment d 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals _ _- 

Nonmetallic minerals, structural 
Clay products 
Concrete products 
Gypsum products. 


7. paper, and allied products 
Paper 
Rubber and products 
Tires and tubes 
Textile products and apparel! 
Apparel ; 
Cotton products 
Silk products 
Synthetic textiles 
Woo! products_ 


Tobacco mfrs. and bottled beverages 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Cigarettes 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


As measured by— 
Wholesale pricest___.__- 1935-39 = 10 
Consumers’ prices 
Retail food prices 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY ¢ 





New construction, total _. 


Private, total _ ___- 
Residential (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonresidential building, except farn 
utility, total 
Industrial 
Commercial___- 
Farm construction _- 
Public utility ___- 


Public, total 
Residential 
Nonresidential building. 
Military and naval 
Highway 
Conservation and development 
Other types 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W 
Dodge Corp. 
Total projects 
Total valuation 
Public ownership 
Private ownership 


Nonresidential buildings: 
Projects 
Floor area 
Valuation 
Residential buildings: 
Projects. 
Floor 
Valuation 
Public works: 
Projects 
Valuation 
Utilities: 
Projects 
Valuation 


Value of contract awards (F. R. index 
Total, unadjusted 1947-49 4 
Residential, unadjusted 
Total, adjusted 
Residential, adjusted 


Engineering construction 
Contract awards (ENR) § 


Highway concrete pavement contract award 


Tota! thou f 
Airports 
Roads__- : 
Streets and alleys ‘i 
r Revised. 1 Data include some contracts 


o'For actual wholesale prices of individual comme 


based 





tRevised series. Purchasing-power da 
reflect use of new base period; revisions prior to 1951 

9 Revisions for January-March 1951 (exeey 
Survey; revisions for 1947-50 and for January 

§Data for November 1951 and January, M 


© Data for November 1951 and Janu May, July, and 


t for gr 
August 1951 


awarded 


ui 


Noven 





will 
and t 


ber 


SURVEY OF CURRENT |] 








SUSINESS 


1951 1952 
Pr j ! Febr Mar Ay M J 
ber vid Apr via ) 
COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 
{ 122. ¢ 9 121.8 12 
l y l ; 
2 ss i 
1 2 2 9 ) 24.8 nm 
~ ) r4 12.8 s 
{ 4 1 t i 
{ ‘ i ; 
. g 2 s t 
x s $5 2 
4 ‘ 
{ 4 
4 5 
g 8 6 2 j 
2 s.4 28. 5 s 
8 8 ¢ a RX 
{ ~ 2 8 
S = 8 ~ 8 o s 
46.7 46.5 ‘7. 
(3.1 { 44. ( ‘ ‘ ‘ 43.2 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 
2 ¢ 2 4 2, OS ‘ 2 43 2? O4 
‘ 4 4/ 7 aa | * 
a4 67 4 ; 
"' te 7 ~~ 
f f 5 
4 4(¢ ~ ‘ é v4 
’ ” / 
mF » 
Of " | 
rs * ‘ 
ws a x oY 119 
' j 7 s4 we 
RR - 4 0. 09 f . a4 
~ 2 7 | ‘ ths ~ 
‘ As 4 ‘ 1 
+ 204 4 " » 20,7 
$ 4, 444 ss 
; ‘ > , 
4 4 2 M62 
9 — mi ; +4 y 
$ ‘ s ‘ s 
' x14 ‘ 
x 41s *} “ ~ 
i4 
4 “ 
: 5 - 2 
4 2 ‘ .) st 3 
~ ~ RA 4K $2. s 4 44 42 + ‘ 
4, 159 4 st ; 
4 +2 s “4 
| s 2 os { 
{ f * 2 248 2.78 2 sf 
‘ tSee rke p 
‘ ig! ‘ 
_ 
; pul 4 ir nd na il wi h have bee ] 
e@ Se fore t ‘ “ ! later 
t y, k mi ] k 
ctol F ek her! i week 


January 


1953 


ber 


1953 


January 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and des« riptive notes are shown in the 


1951 Statistical Supplement to t 


DWELLING UNITS AND 


NEW - 
BUILDING 


New pert farm dwelling units started 
2 7. f Lat num ber 74, 500 60, 800 
Urban bu rized (U. 8S, Dept. of Labor 
New x units, total number 34, G89 27, 807 
Pr f 1, tot do 32, ORI 782 
| uctures do 27, 781 2 
1 ' tructures do 1, 706 
I t tructures do , 144 
| ! do 2, 308 
Ir ] bu g authorized:t 
Number © dwelling units 1047-40 = 100 76.5 61.3 
\ total do 97.8 77.0 
R Lf t do 97.7 7 ; 
i t building do 103.3 80.5 
4 ration ! repairs do 85. 5 75 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 
Department of ¢ erce composite t_ 1947-49 = 100 117.¢ 117 
A bert 5 str huilding 1914100 74 
AT er { 
4 1913=100 ts ) 
Ay do 2? 
. do 4s is 
S do 444 14 
Se | le 432 
4 rs ii type ae 7s ~/( 
EH! Ir N 
4 
A par t lice building 
Rr ‘ | ave. 102)-20=—100 235. 1 y ; 
Br : 23, 4 237.2 
Br i l 246.0 246.9 
( f ‘ buy ings 
Brick é ac on), Y 237.7 
Br do rah. § 237.0 
Brick ‘ d 242 242.7 
re do 251.1 20 
‘ do 221 221.9 
Re 
I do 247.3 247 
Fra | 245.7 245.4 
r oe | i 
I 1047-40 = 1 06 120.0 120 ( 
{ ! 120.4 120.4 
} ] hw ri ruct 
( - y= | 0 14, 7 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Pr t f truction materials, index 
1039 = 100 157.3 134. ¢ 
Ad de 158, 7 152.3 
REAL ESTATE 
H : red " teed by 
Fed. H Ad New m } g 
thous. of dol 140), 528 124 
Vet. A ) t do 308, 639 267, G58 
} if tand dv ance 
} fa 71 sit 
Ne ) ‘ . il | seme isoin J 
' thous. of dol 430), 482 44, ( 
B 
H do 128, 66 25, 287 
H che 202, 159 182 
I do $7, G20 37, $22 
R ! 14,785 12, 808 
4 46. 953 45.819 
. led ($20,000 and 
l wad 4,073 1, 308 l 
N\ j 1 index j {Wen 1M 1.0 1] 
F ire is. of dol 60), O04 OA, J 
ADVERTISING 
Printer | ng lox id ted 
Con ‘ 1935-30— 1M 27 435 
B l 13 471 
Ma do 347 34 
New d 317 304 
‘ 1O 74 32 
R de 258 AZ 
Tide ad ex sdjustedt 1947-49= 101 144.9 117.2 
} 
‘ tal thous. of j 14, 377 14, 619 
\ were ck 339 44 
Lr | 3, 699 3, 75 
El 1 equipment d 274 14 
Fir do 315 a 
} fect er do 4,12 4, 0K 
(74 d 14 
‘ do 1, 54e 132 
S k do 1, S41 1. 704 
All ot do 1. 793 2 é 
'R | ‘ Data for December 1952, 76,000 
tk ‘ l eX f urban building and construction costs (D 
Prior to A for |} News-Record indexes will be pul 
on | oft \ t RVEY The Tide advert g index (covering! 
inelu f if vork televisk figures back to 1040 wil 
are show t miti 


he Survey 


URBAN 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 


Novem- 


ber 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1951 


Decem- 
ber 








January 





a) 


1, 781 


1 jater 


be available 


ivert 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


April 


May 


1952 


June 





77, 700 


45, 676 
43, 163 
34, 978 
$, O17 
5, 168 
2, 513 
100.9 
107.5 
12.2 
81.4 
97.4 
118.3 
543 

a} 

m0) 

407 
BF 
237.4 
247.8 
0 
237.9 
243.7 


140.0 


160, 7 





447 
is] 
wey 
304 
401 
253 
13, 561 
276 
3, 61 
24 
3453 
3, 792 
447 
1, 482 
1, 590 
1, 726 


pt. of Commerce and ENR 
Revised indexes (Dept 
sing only 


later. 


103, 900 


57, 937 
40,845 
40, 139 
3, 469 
6, 237 


&, OB2 


130.1 
140.7 
16. 1 
110.3 


115.1 


118.6 
374 


248.5 


246. 2 


120. ¢ 


22.3 


169. 1 


150.8 
159. 6 


14, 520 | 
329 
3, 049 
24 
34s 
3, 862 
43 
1, 558 
(32 


2, 145 


125, 629 


244, 042 


1, 482, 161 
11.3 
67, 380 


13, 948 
319 
3, 847 
171 
356 
3, 802 
431 
1, 624 
1, 506 
1, 801 


109, 600 


61, 436 
43, 372 
43,6044 
3, 532 
6, 196 


149 0 


62, OVS 


511, 488 
11.1 


62, 354 


. 500 
55, O75 
48,850 
41, 084 
3, 060 


4, 706 
998 


121.8 


161 


~~n 


149.4 


120.8 
383 


A5O 
SAS 


504 
544 
382 


242.1 


149.4 
140. 1 


248 


134 


195, 9S7 
653 
586, 842 


191, 812 
257, 069 
49, 5045 
24, 238 
(4, 128 


12, 972 
345 
3, 612 
343 
3, 233 
42 
1, OO) 
1, 4l¢ 
1, 659 


reflect use of new base period; revisi 
of Commerce composite 
has been completely revised to 
§See last paragraph of headnote, p. 8-1. 


for 191 


July 


102, 600 


52, 126 
50, 584 
41,804 
2.930 
5, 850 
1, 542 


116.0 
145. 6 
1%). 9 
139.9 


138.7 


to 
= 
OF de OD 9 OO 


wo 
S 
3 
ro) 


es 


r 149 
140 


Fr 


147, 208 
189, 189 


656 


595, 904 
190, 039 
264, 692 
53,014 
25, 065 


63, 184 


1, 590, 319 
11.7 
61, 675 


445 
54 
403 
327 
359 
226 
114.2 
9, 557 
196 

2, 658 
340, 
3358 
2, 004 
381 
079 
700 

, 263 


38 (annual 


August 


99, 100 


49, 250 
47, 832 
38, 867 
3, 202 
5, 673 


1. 418 


108. 2 


= 
= 
wVODAS 


ho 
44 
a 
to 


125. 6 
l 


* 173.4 
153.2 


147, 057 
202, 746 


687 
617, 


199, 720 
279, 1 

50, 850 
24, 625 


63, O44 


1, 597, 783 
12.4 
56, 462 


456 
548 
309 
310 
383 
24 
111.2 


10, 941 
256 
3, 010 
316 
367 
2, 971 
434 
1, 2% 


ia) 


‘a 


1, 559 


Septem- 
ber 


* 100, 800 


53, 296 
51, 878 
42, 352 


3, O78 | 


6, 448 


117. 
143.0 
155. 2 
127.8 
132.9 


’ 
— 





2-4 
Se 
a 


tt 

_ 

s 
aoe 


= 
see 


S 
—_ > 
ww i) 


nw 


177 


165 


715 
616, 352 


192, 667 
285, 337 
50, 457 
26, 097 
61, 704 


, 587, 523 
11.1 
58, 049 


456 
547 
387 
318 
344 
264 
141.9 


SM 
323 
’ 3,283 
34 
331 

3, 319 
452 

, 505 
042 
2, 206 


* 12, 


z 
o> oo 


i 


October | 


101, 000 


54, 475 
52, 347 
42, 620 
2, 713 
7,014 
2, 128 


119.9 
147.8 
161.2 
132.9 
131.9 


7.9 % 


te t 
= = 
- Downe i) 


tw 

> 
— > 
wo 


? 183 
> 165 


ne 


185, 442 
220, 008 


7no 
ioe 


658, 787 


207, 589 
303, 107 
54, 597 
25, 997 
67, 497 





1, 727, 343 


63, 958 


475 
529 
420 
340 
378 
268 
165. 4 
15, 262 
304 


4, 225 


431 
308 
3, 673 
371 
1, 45 
1, 292 
2, 925 





Novem- 
ber 


' RA, 000 


41,214 
37, 975 
30, 745 
2, 447 
4, 783 
3, 239 


232.3 


Ze 
~ 
ee 


J 
- 
“Dp 


157, 428 
243, ORT 


522, 681 


163, 074 
243, 112 
42, 379 
20, 148 
53, 968 


1, 492, 000 
65, 129 


ons prior to February 1951 for urban building and 
. and 1939-51 (monthly) are shown 
incorporate new base period and other major changes, 


o" Data reported at the beginning of each month 
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1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


ADVERTISING—Continued 
Magazine advertising:? 

Cost, total t f dol 2 6,1 WM 44, 629 (i), 24 4 ‘ 1 Q 
Apparel and accessories ; s 1 29 ‘ 
Automotive, incl. accessories l f is { KTS 4 999 ‘ 
Building materials l } st . { \ ) 1: 
Drugs and toiletries i ; . i ' 19 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery 7 24 { { S44 
Beer, wine, liquors { 1, 44 ; 2 2K S 2 47 


x 


Household equipment and sup; } ) 
Household furnishings 1 ' ? 9 O44 
Industrial materials } 8 XS R79 
Soaps, cleansers, etc i S54 ‘ ‘ rT? 

Smoking materials , SS } 

All other : - . XS 2 424 . 9 ‘ 9 


Linage, total 


Newspaper advertising 
Linage, total (52 cities . t . M4, 4 28 218.4 2 
Classified { j { { { ; ‘ “ F 4 7Y 
Display, total { . ; . . ; { oe 
Automotive f . & mR rn ‘ . ‘ 2, 474 

Financial ~ 
General 14 { ) {2 

Retail 858 8S 2, 10 2 


POSTAL BUSINESS 


7 


Money orders issued (4 
Domestic 
Number t R78 : 9 5 : 
Value t ‘ : 1, OS 4) } 6 ’ . 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly 
Goods and services, total 


Durable goods, total 
Automobiles and parts 
Furniture and household « 
Other durable goods 

Nondurable goods, tota 
Clothing and shoes 
Food and alcoholic bevera i 
Gasoline and oil 
Semidurable housefurr 
Tobacco 
Other nondurable goods 


Services 
Household operation 
Housing 
Personal services 
Recreation 
Transportation 
Other services 


RETAIL TRADE 


All retail stores:t 
Estimated sales (unadjusted 
Durable-goods store 
Automotive group 
Motor-vehicle, other automot 


Tire, battery, accessory de 
Furniture and appliance grou . ‘ { oo 
Furniture, homefurnishing 14 14 { , 
Household-appliance, rad { , , : 
Jewelry stores , ; 300 
Lumber, building. hardwar . 
Lumber, building-mater . 
Hardware stores +4 . 214 


Nondurable-goods store 
Apparel group 
Men’s and boys’ wear storé 5 r ; 
Women’s apparel, acer : ~ | z r 
Family and other apparel stor . : 
Shoe stores ‘ ‘ "4 
Drug and proprietary stor 19 . 
Eating and drinking places { Hy O4 a 


Food group 22 ‘ . 
Grocery stores I d 2 5 2,4 , 2 2, 44 ‘ 
Gasoline service stations “4 . : . ; x 4 
General-merchandise group } 2 r { i + 
Department stores, excel. nm . 
Mail-order (catalog sale ' 
Variety stores d 1s ‘ O14 244 
Other general-merchandise st { d 28# / . y s 
Liquor stores { { 22 24 241 2b 2 254 d R3 





’ Revised. 

{Unpublished revisions for magazir rtising for Januar I March, and October 19 und January, 
Revisions of personal consumption expe tur 40-5 WT I f the Ne r 1952 VEY ; 

tRevised series Beginning wit ' t i " I ¥ Sa | i th 
The new estimates begin with January 19 ee pp. 16 ff. of t pt VEY for figure \ ¢ itire year 1951 fo 
data. 





ie 


January 1953 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1951 


March 


April 


May 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 





1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey we | -y January — 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
All re ‘ tinued 
Estimat sles (adjusted), totalf mil. of dol 13, 239 13, 067 13, 154 13, 406 
D lores do 4, 352 4, 25 4, 366 4, 611 
\ t grou} a 2, 230 2, 143 2, 134 2, 313 
Motor-vehicle, ot her automotive dealers_do 2, 075 i, 1, O68 2.147 
battery, accessory dealer le 155 151 16 166 
Fu " rrouy 727 705 746 74! 
I e, homefurnish t 422 419 436 430 
H I ru tor 305 2st 310 310 
Je 121 1! 11v 117 
I hardware grou] 773 780 813 SAU 
I I iterials dealers | ‘48 ie | 591 662 
H dé 225 22t 222 226 
N tor & RAT R RIf &. TAR &, 705 
&7S ROU x71 Kh 
M t wear store i 212 aK OE 108 
\ } eSsor tore 19 Fil 48 340 
pypare] store ) 172 7u 182 165 
142 ‘ w 133 
Tr far tores 480 W 391 304 
} h g£ piaces 1,049 1.033 1, 037 1. USS 
} ’ 4, Jt 2 202 | 200 
2 All 9 § 2 5RO ) ARH 
( ‘ 787 7 { St)! 
( i} 1, & i. 1, 43 1 aM 
r ail s S28 R15 
114 108 110 
244 237 237 245 
4h ; $31 339 
I 223 22 242 252 
I 
22, 003 ; 19, ARS 20, 33 
4/844 ‘ + 43 0, 62! 
‘ 2, 160) 0. 249 10.710 
\ ] 20, SIS ya { 20, OS 1 20, 625 
| 1¢ ; ; ye 47S 
\ 0 rt y"] 4 141 
i SS2 s4t 1, 758 
2 “ 07 44 
, 454 2 2, 43 2 ; 
; 1,814 1.8 22 ee 
0 (Ys 0. “Or 10, St 
15 2,011 2, Os 
we is ed “ 
«+, b2U - a, al 2, 234 
I 2, 55 214 2, 04 2, 090 
ISS 2 2s 119 
2 4 13 
73 iv 17 
2 ‘ 8 
7 As s4 ‘ 5S 
| 40 40 46) 
f r I w au 22 
R38 1. 10 4 533 
th ; edt 224 
‘ ; er 
f 19% 2 9 7 
a s l 14 
(y vl s “ SUu7 
l a3 2 10 51 
4¢ f 
2, 432 2, 42 2, 411 2, 417 
A 17s 164 
' 2 18 
r 68 64 
m4 } , 59 
mM fi ae | #2 
I A) 1s “ 49 
i re 27 22 2f 2t 
G ' d 72 723 
ic 313 24 f 
i? ‘ erchar ‘ 
of dol lls 120 3 us 
\ do 192 188 184 185 
(aT ade Vl OS 927 019 
I ealers do 60 i él 72 
I ‘ tore do 47 4 51 50 
R 
| . t rk« ; n. 8-8 
t vest te t for parability with tl ew serie f retail sales 
Bil the ember 1952 SURVEY 


| 


020 
314 
Ovy 
USS 
161 
714 
423 


291 


-pes 


117 
SHO 
633 
226 
&, 707 
S23 
143 
171 
130 
3SY 
1, 038 


680 


ll 
179 
919 


46 


For the 


13, 348 
4, 496 
2, 304 
2, 148 


156 | 


685 
412 
7 


“i 


117 
853 
632 | 
2» 


G37 


65 
4¥ 





new estimates for 


13, 838 
931 
672 


505 


pps 


726 
433 
204 


122 
837 
620 


217 


8, 007 
S48 
106 
335 

18] 
136 
3586 

1, 064 


20, 542 


4 O89 


10, Sod 





2, SS€ 
17¢ 
60 

; 
3] 
741 
365 
109 
In 
1, 02 


108 
18 
Qe 

6 


Dece 


1952 


June 


14, 000 
4, 887 
2, 571 


2, 407 


= 
= 


S-9 








July | August 


Septem- 
ber 


| October 


Novem- 
ber 











vy 
192 
Ys4 
66 


9, 


3, 345 
2,713 
841 

1, 007 
SY] 
115 
261 
340 
263 
19, 279 
8,314 
10, 965 
19, 745 
8, 626 
2, 564 
1, 701 
480 

2, 27: 
1, 608 


to Ww to 


pes 


9, 





r 


129 132 
’ 833 844 
r 618 622 
r 215 227 
’ 9, 341 9, 153 
* 925 | 870 
° 224 202 
’ 359 352 
’ 193 177 
r 149 | 139 
r 399 | 405 


1,056 
3, 340 


’ 84 862 

r 1,629 1, 572 
r ROR 876 
1l4 108 

* 259 242 

* 357 346 

* 278 200 


21, 564 | 
r9, 125 


12, 439 12, 680 


20, 652 


’ 9,175 | 9, 467 
’ 3,093 | 3, 285 
’ 1,643 | 1, 662 

’ 500 | 496, 
r 2.299 | 9 259 
r 1,710 1, 765 


11, 477 | 11, 499 
* 2,817 | 2, 805 
° 799 | 


r 2,001 
3, 383 
2, 387 


* 2,744 | 2, 669 
191 18! 
‘21 21 
76 73 

53 4y 

62 60 

56 51 


30 


’ 201 203 
r1,015 1,020 
81 | 69 

49 


2,613 2, 547 
r178 173 
ris 17 

71 j 71 


777 722 
350 314 
118 118 
2 188 
1,009 1,013 
62 68 
52 52 
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1950 and descriptive notes are shown inthe 
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RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


Department stores: 

Accounts receivable, end of mont 
Charge accounts 1947-4 " 7 $3 124 121 y 2 ) 128 
Instalment accounts 17 2 177 sp 

Ratio of collections to accounts r _ 
Charge accounts ent | { { 1s 4 18 { rT on 
Instalment accounts } } 2 ) : 

Sales by type of payment: 

Cash sales perc 
Charge account sales ' f 42 $2 12 13 { " { 49 
Instalment sales l ! . 


Sales, unadjusted, total U.S. { { { 0 
Atlanta { ‘ Py 13 Q » + ~ 
Boston 2 ; ; : ) 
Chicago . ) ) ‘ 9 . 
Cleveland . { ; 
Dallas 14 . } { ¢ f { . ‘4 
Kansas City . ; : 

Minneapolis ' 4 24 - 
New York 79 5 a & 4 } ) ~ 
Philadelphia _..___- r 14 5 8 82 } ‘ 5 - , 
Richmond i cation 2 ' - 

St. Louis . ) 

San Francisco } ‘ ‘ - 

Sales, adjusted, total U. 8.t . f 103 . a 
Atlanta- { - 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis } 
New York x ~ 
Philadelphia ) 


Richmond. . 

St. Louis . 

San Francisco . - 
Stocks, total U. 8., end of mont! 

Unadjusted . 2 


Adjusted 


Mail-order and store sales 

Total sales, 2 companies 
Montgomery Ward & Co ; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co : " j 2 2 ; ‘ 
Rural sales of general merchar 

rotal U. 8., unadjusted 





Fast : , : 2s 
South : . 
Middle West . 
Far West 
Total U. 8., adjusted % 
East. ° . ‘ ; 
South . Q 
Middle West 2 . 
Far West 86. § . x4 
WHOLESALE TRADE! 
Sales, estimated (unadj.), total . : ‘ 5. 50 . 477 
Durable-goods establishments ‘ * 
Nondurable-goods establishm« STs e 
nventories, estimated (unad P 
Durable-goods establishments is way 
Nondurable-goods establishment i74 d is ; +, 75 1 S54 ; of . oy 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 
POPU LATION 
Population, continental United } 
Total, ine]. armed forces overseas t “ 15¢ 6, 371 6, 568 156, 771 156, 981 . 158. 012 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment status of civilian nor 
population 
Estimated number 14 years ¢ é , 
total t } Jt 2 j s 
Male. ___ 8 n44 - . : . s 
Female. __ 1) it4 f . “4 14 “ 
Civilian labor force, tota { AS " ‘ ‘ 
Male ‘ { ‘ . 
Femalk 1s “i « ts hu : 
Employed _. f { 2 - . 
Male 14 { ' $1. 48 ‘ . 41. OR ‘ , ‘ 2 4 > 414 
Female . } 408 8, 24 8, 2 s K, 234 5, 5 i 8, 75S 5, Y S24 
Agricultural employment 6 (4 41: ’ is ‘ 
Nonagricultural employment i ‘ ‘ d i ‘ 1, ASE ; 14 
Ur employed . “4 ol. } sis 
Not in labor force. . 17,4 { 47, 584 j 1s { / { . { 9 
’ Revised. » Preliminary. 
__ ¢ Revised series. Data have been 1 to reflect vt per to incorporate otl r ing Revi to 1919 for I ter Put 
lished revisions appear as follows: A: t b] 4 2 of t 152 EY; total 119-50), p. 320f the February 1952 t i 
1952 SuRVEY. 
$ Data on total wholesale trade have been substituted for t t inct lesaler For annual sales, 1939-48, and er . 1 of 


the October 1951 SURVEY; revisions beginning 1949 appear 
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Unless otherwise stated, meee through 1951 " prerees ." loan Some 1952 Se 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the y ; _e APE j j j 3 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — “as January — March April | May June July | August — | October a 
| 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
mnlovet tural establishments 
re ia ted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor 
thousand 46, 852 47, 663 45,913 45, 899 46, 001 46, 299 46, 329 46, 292 46,006 | * 47,124 * 47,727 | * 47,826 | » 47, 862 
M d 15, St 15, 91 l 6 15, 859 15, 869 15, 795 15, 654 15, 410 5, 162 r 16, 028 r 16, 389 r 16, 493 » 16, 520 
iu do & OTF 9.000 R O4 9,010 9, O35 9, 054 8,991 &, 621 8, 301 r 8,916 r 9, 190 * 9, 336 » @, 433 
‘ ble j lustrie ac 6.914 6.913 6 830 6, 849 4. 83 6,741 6. 663 6. 789 6, 861 7,112 7,199 7,157 > 7,006 
M ce G17 git n9 902 904 896 R93 814 784 * 897 r 885 * 870 | » 875 
M le 10 106 7 107 107 107 107 77 74 ° 107 r104 r 102 » 106 
AY a Ay 67 67 62 67 iP a) 64 65 61 ‘é@ 63 63 | 
Bit ( ac 68 360 367 306 363 357 348 204 269 | r 346 r 344 | * 335 | » 338 
( I natural-gas production 
thousand 269 267 267 266 267 266 272 275 273 266 | 262 
» } y ae 105 101 101 101 105 106 106 106 r 109 r 109 | r 108 | ? 107 
( d 2, 2, 518 2, 316 2, 308 2, 296 2, 416 2, 522 2, 663 2,722 | *2,781 2,761| °2,609| » 2,586 
Tr 1] d 4, 4,161 4, 103 4,111 4,118 4, 096 4,131 4, 168 4, 140 r 4, 208 * 4,224 * 4,240 » 4, 230 
I do 1 1, 42¢ 1, 304 1, 392 1, 305 1, 404 1, 41¢ 1, 306 1,352 | * 1,304 1, 407 1, 422 
I ' do 141 141 141 139 139 137 137 138 | 138 | 136 | 135 | 
T a 653 654 653 600 vi 648 669 674 682 | r 68K | r 682 of EES 
d 47 47 47 47 47 45 46 | 46 | 46 | 47 
Ga é d 528 527 526 526 526 528 529 538 545 | 547 541 
lr do 10, 109 10, 66 9. 720 9, 643 0. 668 9.845 9.773 9 238 9, 792 9, 784 r 9. 960 r 10,004 P10, 285 
VW d 2, 657 2, 657 2, 622 2, 624 2, 62: 2, 605 2,001 2, 618 r2, ’ 2,641 ’ 2,655 » 2, 682 
I de 7, 452 8, 7, 008 7,019 7, 045 7, 240 7,172 7, 220 ‘7, 7,319 * 7,439 » 7,603 
( I ‘ ‘ d 1,701 2, 092 1,472 1, 41 1, 437 1, 527 1, 466 1, 460 rl, 1, 307 ’ 1, 502 P1,717 
| r d 1, 295 1, 31¢ 1, 282 1, 28 1, 287 1, 295 1, 29 1, 292 ri1,3 1, 293 ‘1,311 P 1,317 
‘ i kk a 759 768 749 74 738 737 742 754 752 747 74 » 762 
de 1, #7 1, 912 1, 909 1,919 1, 37 1, 952 1, 958 1, 977 1,993 * 1,971 r 1, 909 > 1,970 
ak 4,734 4, 702 1,671 1, 067 4,651 4,748 4,70 4, 837 4,544 r 4,825 | 4, 766 » 4,724 
| ‘ dad 0) 42% 124 42s 430 458 mH 47 5 r 463 | 425 
, d 7 a) ‘ 44 53 S58 63 369 HO ’ 3A5 | 365 
( de 157 154 154 153 154 161 164 165 156 10 163 
re d 6. 49 6. 881 6, 509 6, 490 6, 528 6. 551 6, 602 6, 585 6, 589 6,712 ’ 6, 605 » 6, 663 
I erve 4), 482 46), (00s 46,471 46, 504 46, 552 46, 556 46, 559 46, 348 46,170 r 46,970 ’ 47,239 ’ 47, 338 » 47, 492 
d l 61 15, 811 15,8 15, 877 15, 804 15, 931 15, 870 15, 47 }, 36: r 15,924 r 16,155 r16,274 |) » 16,400 
af ‘ lf Nf ne 2 911 Og BO4 R10 r RRO r RRO r SOR eva 
( 1 2, 581 2, 569 2, 4 2, 593 2, 523 2, 517 2, 497 2, Soe 2, 544 », 57 2, 580 2, 570 » 2, 535 
Y i 4, 169 1,1 ‘ ) 4,147 4,154 4, 11¢ 4,134 4, 139 4,000 4,160 4, 202 4, 247 » 4, 234 
) 297 18 ) AQ Go. 8D 0 862 9.849 1912 + O64 +, OHS ) OAT 0, 971 r 0, OOS ° 9,909 
1, V2t 1,9 19 1, 929 1, 837 1,4 1, O48 l 7 1, O64 1,973 1, O81 1, 989 > 1,990 
1, 758 4,749 4,742 4, 738 4,728 4,748 4,772 i, 789 4, 783 r 4,796 ° 4,777 4,742 » 4,748 
‘ ’ t 14 ‘ 7s 6, 528 6, + 6, 543 t 4 6. 572 6, 606 6, 676 6, 686 6, 693 ’ 6, 680 » 6,712 
I 12, 904 12, 911 12, 74 12, 820 12,81 12, 73 12, 588 12, 329 12, 061 r 12, 886 ’ 13, 246 ’ 13,337 | » 13,357 
7 4 7, 022 7, 204 7, 306 7, 316 7, 329 7, 262 6, 8&8 6, 559 7.146 7,417 ’ 7, 553 » 7,637 
1 7 . 4 BF i) x 9 0 “oO 59 61 r él ° 63 
thousar 719 Hive 654 608 670 678 635 07 709 ‘727 ' 721 r 701 » 606 
dc 428 412 91 yw s 4( S87 124 27 442 437 432 
' do 04 oO Pat] 206; OK) 292 ONT ORR 285 r 905 r 203 r 3090 ° 314 
t d 472 if $52 447 440 452 449 453 441 r 458 r 462 r 465 » 468 
t do 125 2 119 120 121 123 z 125 23 °127 133 133 
| 1 1, 149 1, 164 1, 162 1, 160 1,1 1, 143 1, 141 71 676 r1,110 r 1,155 1, 164 P1,175 
ind AAS 7 70 70 | 67 | 558 7 1 134 40 56 567 
. fer | 
47 47 17 48 47 48 | 48 | 47 | 47 48 47 46 | 
‘ ce | | | | 
lipmment | | | | 
" thousat 805 | S06 804 807 807 S06} 798 | 769 726 + 783 + 820 | 342) 7856 
I 
nd 12 119 11 116 116 11 113 11 112 121 125 128 
Ml t do 1,2 1, 260 1, 27¢ 1, 281 1, 280 1, 282 1, 269 1, 261 1, 203 ‘1,181 r 1,185 1,206 | »1,226 
I do 71S 72 725 727 722 714 708 7 685 TOR 743 r 764 » 788 
T | 1, 24 12 2 1, 251 1, 206 1, 288 1, 307 1, 32 1, 169 1, 192 1,311 1, 367 P 1,372 
| f 4 f 630 (43 i“ (67 672 21 52 (4 691 
uF i\ 41 424 12s 450 437 {47 $54 r 400 446 475 
y 111 111 115 122 12t 128 ] ; 135 , 134 r 135 133 
i 3 ‘ #2 4) “1 57 | 50 <1) ° 57 55 57 
ict | 2) a 232 233 254 wt) 2 23 230 r 238 r 242 r 246 » 251 
d AS 8] 74 381 382 80 7 SS 2 375 r 395 r4i4 428 » 428 
| 
\ i “ s 2 14 5, 409 5, 404 5, 32% 441 5, 2 5, 740 5, 820 r 5, 784 » 5,720 
| d 1, 1 l OOS 1, 060 1, O57 1, O57 1,074 1, 138 1,215 1, 279 r 1,312 r1,233 » 1, 162 
4¢ 242 if 244 250 233 ae 232 234 232 237 235 
10 ” 4 OF Of 100 107 113 114 lll 104 wy 
14) 12 LOM 10 104 114 122 155 211 si) r3l1i 226 
192 1M 187 187 189 186 183 1”) 195 194 104 14 
! 147 14f 13¢ 1M 138 13¢ 146 153 163 10 151 146 
tt a aS s a2 gO 78 77 77 7s 7s a7 rg) 91 P&T 
| 1, 132 1, 141 1, 131 1, 123 1,113 | 1, 093 1, OS 1, OS2 1, O81 ° 1,120 r 1,138 1,147 P1156 
14 $s 40) 527 518 507 a uM 509 r 529 ’ 522 24 
200 211 209 10 210 210 209 212 209 221 225 228 
Ay ther f hed textile pr 
t inds 1, 008 1, O35 029 1, 052 1, 051 996, 959 972 YS2 r 1,050 r1,064; *°1,062 > 1,058 
st i 117 12 127 128 127 121 113 119 117 128 129 | 128 . 
| } s work 
t} is 233 2 228 233 238 239 24( 239 r 249 r 253 255 | = 
rweal 279 2H m 400 06 278 252 252 269 r 292 r 201 283 | . 
| product d 411 411 405 404 401 398 308 403 395 r 408 410 r 416 Pr 419 
r paperboard mills | 212 212 21 210 208 206 206 209 203 r 209 r 206 208 
tho 1 519 520 510 507 50S 507 507 511 507 r 509 514 522 P §24 
io 1M 15 151 152 152 | 152 1M 154 154 154 155 155 | = 
( lo 170 171 170 166 167 | 166 167 167 165 | 165 166 960 1 ..cacccecce 





rR » Pry , nary 
; ir } tl evised basis indicated ies, available since publication of the 1951 STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT, will bx shown later. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
| 





Production workers in mfg. industries—Con 

Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)—Continued 

Nondurable-goods industries—Continu 
Chemicals and allied products thousand r 


} “1 " 
68 168 lf 


Industrial organic chemicals ) ; : 


Products of petroleum and coal lo } , 4 
Petroleum refining { ' : 

Rubber products : i } 219 , ' ~ 
Tires and inner tubes i , “9 "9 “9 

Leather and leather products d 19 ‘ > * 
Footwear (except rubber) lo 29] - - 


Manufacturing ans worker employment 
index, unadjusted (U. S. Dept. of Labor) 
1947-49 = 100 4 {4 ¢ : , 109 9 a 
Manufacturing production-worker employment phi 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve) t_1947 103 8 103.7 102. 4 ne 


Miscellaneous employment data: 

Federal and State highways, total§ number 273, 542 246. 1 0 , 207 4 ) PTT 8 O41 . 
Construction (Federal and State do } 28 ‘ "( : y 
Maintenance (State) - do 12 

Federal civilian employees: 

United States____..__. thousand 2, 34 2, 344 ) 4 ) 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area 249 24 14 "949 "948 ” 949 

Railway employees (class I steam railway . 
ss aS Lier a thousand 1, 20 1,2 257 OF 1. O55 1 OnE 
Indexes: ~~ 

Unadjusted_....................1935-39=1 122. 2 ) } 119.7 120.5 . 
a 122. 2 124. 2 24. f 122.3 199. 7 , 18 8 4 


PAYROLLS 





Manufacturing production- worker payroll index, 
unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) t_1947-49=10¢ 129. 8 132 130. 4 121 8 131. 9 128. 1 198. | 198. 4 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly hours per worker (U. S. Dept. of 
Labor): 
All manufacturing industries hours 5 4] 4( 10.7 
Durable-goods industries ~ 
Ordnance and accessories ) 4 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- | 
ture) hours f { { “) 4 ‘ 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products i } { , ‘ ‘ : 
Glass and glass products 1,2 { . ) 2 oO - 
Primary metal industries $1.2 49.9 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
millst_- hour 1.0 1.9 10. 8 10. ¢ 1.4 7.4 ‘ an 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrou 
metals hours 1.1 4] ‘] 11.8 41.5 11.9 8 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- : 
chinery, transportation equipment urs_| l 41.8 11.8 41.7 40.7 ‘! 10.9 


‘ 
‘ tr 


Heating apparatus (except ele ul 
plum bers’ supplies hour ( 41.3 i 10.4 4( 0 ‘ ‘ 
Machinery (except electrical 13. 2 i 43. $2 } 
Electricai machinery lo | ‘ 42 11.9 ‘ { 10.7 ‘ ‘( 
Transportation equipment ( 10.7 1.7 { $1.4 { 10.7 ‘ ‘ 
Automobiles 10.4 { 10.4 10.4 9 ‘ 4 
Aircraft and parts i 13.9 ‘ i 13. 2 12.9 $2 {2 8 49 7 
Ship and boat building and repair } i { { 10.9 { , “9 
Railroad equipment 10). f { 11.4 { ‘ “4 ‘ 
Instruments and related products 2.5 12. { " , 41 ‘ 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 7 


ee te | 


t 
im OF 


Nondurable-goods industries , 2 9 5 } ‘ ) 

Food and kindred products 42 ‘ $1.4 ‘ { "4 ‘ 
Meat products ‘ 4.2 { $1.4 " ‘ 4] 
Dairy products { { { 13.9 13.8 {3.8 14 ‘ 
Canning and preserving 8.4 . , ° 
Bakery products i ' { 
Beverages 40). ¢ { { 1). 4 { 4] 4" 

Tobacco manufactures } ~ 6.9 ‘ o 4 

Textile-mill products . ; } m 
Broad-woven fabric mills i " 
Knitting mills 


Apparel and other finished text I uct 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coat 2 
Men’s and boys’ furnishing work 
clothing_. r ‘ , . 
Women’s outerwear a4. , 34.9 56 
Paper and allied products 12.4 19 ‘ ‘ 10 ¢ is 4 a 8 
Pulp, paper, and paperboar: { 14.2 { 42 12 9 19 4 
Printing, publishing, and alli: ndu 


Newspapers. 
Commercia! printing } ; { { } ‘ ‘ 
Chemicals and allied products { 41.8 ‘ ‘ { { 10.9 ‘ 
Industrial organic chemicals 4( 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining i 
Rubber products : j $1. 2 { { { df 
Tires and inner tubes ‘ 4 } 10). ¢ 1 } 10. 4 { 
Leather and leather products f . , 38 
Footwear (except rubber f f . sf 6. 8 7 8 
° Revised. » Preliminary. 
tRevised series. Indexes have been shifted to new base per I thly t 119-50 a WI ) f oO 
§Tota! includes State engineering, super ry, anda trative em] sl it 





July 


January 


1953 


ber 


1953 


3 January 
_ 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ay D , 


1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey January 


ber ber 


EMPLOYMENT 





LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 
Average ¥ ur er worker, ets Continued 
“* trie 
M 
M ‘ hours 43.4 444 44 
Ant te do H.8 . F 32. 6 
) t ] de 36, 2 & 4 1 
Cr tur productior 
Pe if luction 
hours 40.4 41.8 41.7 
‘ and quarrying de 44.5 44.0 43.7 
Cc tier de If 8 q 7.9 
truectior ae B77 so of 
, t de 6.4 7 2 
Tr ib] the 
1 bt ‘ ac 4.3 ‘7. 40.4 
| do 9.2 ss %. 7 
iv de 4.2 44 13.9 
( t d 42.0 42.1 41.9 
Tr 
v do 10.8 41.1 40.7 
k ‘ 1 adr kil 
° hour 4 40.1 3 
" ac ] 7.0 8 
; > 7 si) { 4 
r ] 4 45.4 i4 
H a 45.1 $3.2 42.8 
| le 41.¢ 11.4 4) 
( t a i ‘ 40.7 
Ir L ‘ 
1" num} 0 18% 10 
u " S4 RO “ 
A mt 52] On 
" t) 9] 2h 
ul Lf } 1. 1, 240 
} . t ; 14 
t 40S 420 17 
tat - 
is l 1, 382 
r S17 4 ‘ f 7 
k j 19 ” % 
, ’ is 70), ¢ ‘ 4 
+} 1 ! 
$ 
t ] “” S 
‘ } hment 
4 er l00emy \ 3.9 14 
4 4.f 
, -e ! ! 
‘ 1.9 1.4 1.9 
M | .4 | 
WAGES 
4 t Dey ‘ ¢ of 
4 d f ww 67.4 MH. OI 
] y 21 
xeept furniture 
’ 7 a. 8 rT ‘ y 
‘ am NM 4 ‘ 
in a 8] ‘ . s4 
‘ 65. a. 4.14 
rk 
| a ‘ 
} 09 i 
x 
a0 O° 1 7s 1 OF 
6a a 
ir 5] 7 ¢ 4 bal 
} 69. 1f 9.9 22 
’ 7u. 4s 147 
fi. 44 7a s 
4 7 a" wy ) 
y. 74 is 
19 ‘ ( 
| s 7 p. 
’ , & 7] fil 1 O4 
say ‘ t”’ for thi page; comp } 
} 1952 ta r est ul it ployec 


Febru- 
ary 


AND POPUL, 


March 





44.1 5 
20.9 l 
5.9 H 
40,8 41.6 
14.3 43.8 
ft) 7.1 
10,2 RA 
7.9 “Yu 
16.5 46. ¢ 
38 3S 
5.9 44.0 
41.4 41.4 
40.4 40.4 
8 9.8 
9 35.8 
a4.4 39. 5 
45.0 45.1 
42.8 42.5 
19.9 40.9 
9.8 40.1 
AO 400 
ISS 240 
” foo 
250 ") 
1, 270 1, 400 
15 i? 
427 465 
SOD SH7 
169 4,554 
1, 146 1,113 
105, 02 101, 564 
f i4 
q 9 
Q 3 7 
1.3 1.1 
1.9 2.0 
.4 3 
HH. 01 67. 40 
72. 18 72. 81 
78. 7 7R. BES 
911 1 59 
& 47 aS 
i), 2¢ til ri 
“5 ys) Os t 
‘ “4 66. 59 
/ ™~ 
73. 17 74 
2 71. 43 
fu, SF 70 
v. 71 SD). Of 
49.4 70. 43 
79. 24 SO. OS 
79. 83 SO. S4 
80.01 SO). AZ 
74. 32 76, #1 
78. 12 78. 5S 
71.02 La 
0. 1s G0. S57 
Dec ber 1951, 4 
}) senger i 
p. S-11. 


April 


1, 109 


4, 825 


Ya3 
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May 


3 


1.8 


40.6 


4, 


475 


300 


O15 
445 
GIS 


GSS 


1952 


June 


A TION—Continued 


650 
1, 000 


1. 68 











. | - y 
4 “a Septem- | . .. | Novem- 
July August ber October ior 
ee 
| | 
43.1 * 43.9 44.5 44.3 
26. 7 29.2 34.8 32.1 
28. 1 ’ 36.2 * 39.2 32.8 
41.0 40.5 41.3 40.7 
44.9 46.8 46.2 46.3 
39.1 39.3 * 39.7 39. 6 
41.8 | 42.4 * 43.7 43.5 
38.4 * 38.5 * 38.7 38.7 
46.9 ’ 47.0 46.2 46,2 
39.3 ’ 39.0 r 39.0 38.9 
44.8 44.5 42.6 42.3 
41.5 r41.4 ° 41.5 41.6 
40. 6 40.6 40.8 40.8 
40.4 40.4 r 39.6 39.3 
36.6 * 36.5 35.3 34.9 
40.6 40.7 r 40.0 39.4 
45.4 45.2 45.2 45.3 
42.4 42.6 42.3 42.6 
41.2 40.6 41.2 40.9 
40.3 40.3 41.1 41.4 
425 450 475 425 250 
125 225 230 470 Lt) 
650 675 700 650 475 
RD 310 360 600 2a 
12, 500 2, 100 3, 200 3, 500 1, 500 
1, 44 25 .37 .37 .19 
556 588 658 641 7 
1, 585 733 568 679 690 
4, 961 4, 301 2, ORS 2, 746 2, 576 
S80 Ysa 631 530 536 
88, 612 95, 389 62, 094 54, 228 47, 730 
(?) (2) (2) 
l l (2) (2) (2) 
25 13 9 6 4 
44 5.9 5.6 *§.2 4.1 
5.0 4.6 4.9 4.2 3.6 
} 3 4 4 P.4 
2.2 1.0 .7 7 r.8 
2.2 3.0 3.5 2.8 22 
3 3 3 .3 *.3 
65. 76 * 67. 76 70.04 * 70. 59 70. 66 
60. 67 ° 72.49 76. 06 ° 76. 76 » 76. 24 
75. 55 ’ 74.09 r 80. 22 ° 79.05 » 78. 64 
43.11 66, 20 ’ 66. 39 66.35 » 64. 65 
#2. 04 66. 35 66.77 66. 80 
IS. Se r 60.19 ’ 62. 33 ’ 63.45 » 62.72 
4. 92 67.03 68, 19 * 70. 22 » 69. 39 
H5. 49 68, 48 r 69. 32 71. 86 
71. 89 mo r 82. 28 ’ 82.590 ? 82. 4) 
72.04 81. 97 * 87. 54 85. 35 
7H. BS 76. 67 77. 65 76. 55 
67. 66 * 70. 67 74.42 * 75,85 » 75.75 
68, 43 71.17 73. 57 74, 52 
76. 46 77. 84 * 80. 27 * 80. 87 P80. 75 
67.91 69. 86 * 72.32 72. 83 ° 72.30 
75. 50 ’ 85. 36 r R85. 06 » 84. 62 
71. 33 r S883 90, 82 
a0. 66 84. 28 S3. 14 
74. 7e 77. 76 76. 24 
74.83 * 74. 44 75. 69 
70. 49 74.49 ’ 75.05 » 75.74 
59. 06 r 62. 93 64.13 » 4. 69 





1 commission basis; earlier data exclude general and 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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WAGES—Continued 


Average weekly earnings, ete.—Continued 
All manufacturing industries—C ontinus 
Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred products 
Meat products... 
Dairy products__- 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 
Beverages. 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills___ : 
Apparel and other finished text 


Men’s and boys’ suits and « 
Men’s and boys’ furnis! ind 
clothing_. 
Women’s outerwear 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mil! lo 
Printing, publishing, and allied t 


Newspapers.____- 
Commercial printing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial organic chemical 
Products of petroleum and c 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products___ 
Tires and inner tubes 
Leather and leather product 
Footwear (except rubber 
Nonmanufacturing industries 
Mining: 
Metal._..___. 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal. _- 
Crude-petroleum and natural-¢ 
Petroleum and natural-gas prod: 
Nonmetallic mining and quarry 
Contract construction 
Nonbuilding construction 
Building construction 
Transportation and public utilit i 
Local railways and bus lines 
Telephone_______- 
Telegraphf.___. 
Gas and electric utilities - 
Trade: 
Wholesale trade____- 
Retail trade (except eating ar 
pipess)*......... 
General-merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealer 
Finance: 
Banks and trust companies 
Service: 
Hotels, year-round 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 


Average hourly earnings (U. S. Der 
Labor): 


All manufacturing industries 
Durable-goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood product 
.) 6 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass product 
Glass and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, stee] work 
millst__- 
Primary smelting and refining 
metals _._..... 
Fabricated metal prod. (except or 
chinery, transportation equipr 


Heating apparatus (except electr 
plumbers’ supplies 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrica] machinery 


Transportation equipment I 
Automobiles ___. 
Aircraft and parts__- 
Ship and boat building and rey 
Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related product 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries______. ) 1. 44 


Nondurable-goods industries do 
Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 





Beverages__.__- 


* Revised. » Preliminary. ‘| See note “ft” on} 
tRevised series. See note “t’’ on p. & Nev 
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April May 


June 


July 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


1. 271 
1. 478 
1.071 
1. 453 
1. 548 
1. 628 
1. 992 
2. 330 
1.919 
1.44 
177 
1 y 
m2 
] ON 
1 237 
2. 224 
2. 240 
1 ON 
7 
9 219 
049 
oA 
1.74 
un 
‘ 
isZ 
“4 
4 
Har 
a 
437 
i 
a 
wi) 
231 
14, SUZ 
72 498 
40 O46 
<4 ‘ 
H24 
; 
19, (4 
é 4 
4634 
24. GN 
1.4 
S-] ‘ 
series 


mi] 





is 


1. 184 
1. 34¢ 
1. 333 
1. 278 
1. Que 
1. 489 
1. 069 
1 
1 70 
1. 644 
1 046 
1.662 
1 787 
» O12 
2.104 
797 
» 2st 
| n” 
2. 244 
2 s 
s1 
i 
1 ais 
1. 759 
1.3 
2s1 
43 
1, 82 
1. 497 
er 
1. 04 
> <1 
1, S30 


FINANCHI 


1. 100 
1. 347 
| “) 
1. 274 
1. 287 
1. 491 
1.072 
1. 408 
1. 54 
1. 
2.043 
2. 342 
1.974 
1.675 
1. 800 
. O17 
» 111 
1s 
(a7 
1. 304 
1. 2k 
1811 
1. 541 
2. 25) 
2 (64 
i 
614 
‘4¥ 
SG 
1 M2 
a) 
029 
is? 
1. 604 
1. 


7) 


403 8 
517 ‘4 
2, 14 
1 ON) 
] 
” 
s tw 
114, 11 et 
45, 37 1), 1S 
68, 738 74. O89 
49. 323 4&8, 500 
23, 44 3. 270 
50s 133 
ee, Jes 22, 514 
21, ¥¥2 22, 115 
40, 32 is 4) 
2 t 20, 74 
14. YAY l rf 
728 492 
24, 42 24, 37 
is. | 4. ( 
“ ber 1951, $1.609 
it hown later 


1. 198 1. 198 1. 211 1, 23 ° 1.200 1.186 ° 1. 186 1.21 
1. 340 1. 347 1.344 1, 345 * 1.347 * 1.357 * 1.361 * 1, 362 
1. 223 1. 332 1. 336 1. 339 1.339 1. 347 1. 342 
1. 260 1. 270 1. 256 1. 258 1.200 1. 267 1. 273 
1. 245 1. 238 1. 249 1. 270 r 1.290 * 1.207 * 1. 285 ° 1.277 
1. 465 1. 469 1, 487 1. 470 r 1.496 r 1. 500 1. 500 
1. 062 1. 061 1. OBS 1. 050 1.056 r 1.066 1.073 
1. 308 1. 373 1. 402 1.475 ‘1.511 r 1.519 1. 480 | 
1. ATR 1. SRT 1. 507 1. 613 r 1.613 r 1.632 °1.630 | »* 1.642 
1. O5¢ 1. 667 1. 6&3 1. 709 ’ 1.607 °1.720 1.712 
2 048 2. 069 2 (Oni 2.076 | +2078 2.097 2.000 | » 2.005 
2. 355 2 ‘ 2. 309 2. 400 2.407 * 2. 437 2. 443 | 
1. oR 1. 009 2 003 2001 r 1.900 r2 015 2. 027 
1. 685 1. 7 1.719 1. 727 ’ 1.728 1.718 "1.714| © 1.734 
1. 821 1. 828 1, 838 1. S44 r 1.846 ’ 1.871 1. 860 | 
21 2. 022 2. 082 2. 132 2140) °2161| *2148) »2160 
2. 12¢ 2.14 2.174 2. 226 2.248 ’ 2.270 2. 257 | 
1. 803 1.814 1. 834 1. 822 r1.814 ’ 1.826 °1.822| »* 1.893 
(4 2.1 2. 136 2. 1l¢ 2.106 °2.115 2111 | 
l s l 1.31 1. 200 °1.317 ’ 1.327 1.338 | » 1.346 
1. 260 1. 2¢ 1. 2 1, 248 1. 272 1. 278 1. 288 | 
1. 802 812 862 1. 865 1.849) +*1.915 1.891 | 
27 2. 24 218 2. 22 2. 250 2. 249 2. 234 | 
2. 230 2. 209 2. 2h 2. 258 2. 225 ’ 2. 261 2. 335 | 
| 
2 (22 2.018 O71 > 004 2.116 2.155 2. 138 | 
1s F 1. 59 r 1. 506 ’ 1.618 1. 626 | 
2 2. 223 7 2. 24 °2. Zl 2. 308 2. 336 | 
2.071 2.049 2. (it 2.121 2. 145 2.172 | 
2. 285 2. Zit oY 2. 204 * 2.327 2.356 2.3 | 
9 24 f 1 006 ‘1.674 1. 686 1. 695 | 
545 ‘ ) 1. 585 r 1.501 r 1.613 1. 637 
627 1. 628 ’ 1.618 1. 748 1. 764 
1. 769 s SM 1, S02 r 1.807 ’ 1.832 1, 854 | 
1 658 ( 669 1. 670 r 1.678 ’ 1.600 1. 608 
1, 284 l 18 1.314 1.312 1. 324 1, 334 | 
1. 020 2 "0 1. O65 1. 004 ’ 1.058 1.068 | 
1 20 iT ‘1 1. 408 r 1.300 ’ 1.418 1. 434 
n “9 ARS 1. 42 r 1.540 * 1. 575 1. 589 
RAR we RHQ Nt) r 868 * 872 875 | 
13¢ 42 46 O40 r. 941 *. 951 . 056 
1 09 1. 105 1. 108 1. 108 r 1.005 1.110 1.110 
1. 680 1. 690 1. 706 1. 75! 1. 793 1, 803 1.817 1, 817 
2.774 2 2. 808 2. 849 2. 885 2. 909 2. 921 2. 937 
a3 87 7.6 
SS 1, 802 1, 821 1. 835 1. 851 1. 858 1. 853 i 
1. 38 1. 41 1. 48 
422 43 116 150 454 44 449 478 
14 10 439 5) 565 591 575 
2, 297 
{ 1, OSS 
v7 1, O62 
2t 
- ™) 3A2 i) 414 433 
Oy ~ xi GOs sin Mi 775 725 
1 4 21.4 s O00 10, S78 123, S86 137, 731 115, 497 
OST 10 4. 22 7, 052 43, 106 49, 278 55, 560 44, 746 
2, 07 71, S08 1, O48 74, 908 67,412 74, 6O8 82,171 70, 751 
19. 9 40. 54 48, 939 hi), 252 0), 496 50, 479 51, 341 52, 492 
23, 632 24 2 24, 821 25, 216 24, 747 25, 855 26, 740 
are } 1, 270 1,318 477 1, 591 1, 805 
22, 3 2 22, iM 22, 853 23, 14f 23, 604 23, 575 23, S21 
22, 10 22 22, 14 22, 146 22, 147 22, 147 22, 140 22, 145 
49, 2 ‘ ' is } i), 252 50, 406 %), 479 51, 341 52, 492 
1,1 21, 412 n 21, 952 22, 056 21, 455 22, 273 22, 583 
1 940 ) 77S 1 3s x 23 20. 411 2D, 066 DB, 616 21, 149 
797 40 S35 319 (20 867 
24, 332 24, hi 24, S2t 24, 843 25, 119 25, 215 25, 426 25, 949 
5.6 4s in.8 47.3 46.9 47.5 46.4 45.6 
§Rate D I 52: Common labor, $1.817; skilled labor, $2.942, 
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FINANCE—Continued 


BANKING—Continued 


Federal Reserve weekly reporting m 
condition, Wednesday nearest er 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted I { ‘ ’ ; 9 , ions " a 
Demand, except interbank: . 392 


Individuals, partnerships, and corporatior 
States and political subdivision : { { ‘ , NM “8 
United States Government 2, 24 2,2 14 2. 54 s4 6.914 ‘ , 4 
Time, except interbank, total i 2 2 , . 6. 3S ‘ ps 
Individuals, partnerships, and rporatior 
States and political subdivisior , . ‘ ~ 
Interbank (demand and time 7 834 : 2 04 108 . ° a74 + 
Investments, total 8, 772 8,8 8 : 8, OS { 10s a aan 
J. 8S. Government obligations, direct and 
guaranteed, total mil. of dol 82 224 { RO { 89 9 , 
i cisoacacee 1, 129 ’ . ’ 4 ‘4 , ae 
Certificates { 8 . x4 . Ss - 
Bonds and guaranteed obligatior 1, 18 8 s4 8, 28 . S274 5 524 21), Ns 14 - 
| ee { s ; S74 ‘7 > > 
Other securities____- ‘ “4 4 7 ‘ ? ‘ ie 
Loans, total__..____- 1, 488 i { ‘ 1s ‘ : 9 a 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural 20, 8 : ? 2 ”). 79 } mM). 54 9 Oo 
To brokers and dealers in securit . 278 Rte ; ; were "| an 
Other loans for purchasing or carr t 
Real-estate loans_______- . / 5, 6 74 { 
Loans of banks_......_..___- 7 564 { 138 { . x , 


Other loans. - 
Money and interest rates: 
Bank rates on business loans: 
In 19 cities__ 
New York City 
7 other northern and eastern cit 2 
11 southern and western cities 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Banh 
Federal intermediate credit bank | 
Federal land bank loans 
Open market rates, New York ¢ 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 da 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 mont 2s : : . 9 ‘ , 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. S. E , s 2. 38 2. 38 2 38 2. 3s . 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. S. E 
Yield on U. S. Govt. securities 
3-month bills 5 , . { ) 
3-5 year taxable issues 2 , 2 ‘ 2 14 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of det t 
New York State savings banks mil. of 2, 018 2% : 2, 438 2 2. 678 
U. 8. postal savings 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


Total consumer credit, end of month.__n 80 re ‘ , 
Instalment credit, total 2 ) . “9 74 , on 
Sale credit, total { rT . 9 Y nt ~ 
Automobile dealers . : 
Department stores and mail- 


Furniture stores 
Household-appliance stor: 
All other retail stores (incl. jew: 


Cash loans, total 
Commercial banks 2 2, 54 ; { 2 S38 , 
Credit unions $2 { . " g 
Industrial banks 
Indus trial-loan companies 
Insured repair and modernizatior 


Small-loan companies 2 . : / 
Miscellaneous lenders } - ‘ 


Charge accounts . ‘ 1, 5S . . 

Single-payment loans $22 14% 4 

Service credit { } { ? 
Consumer instalment loans made durir 

by principal lending institution 

Commercial] banks I { 120) { { ‘ P 

Credit unions 

Industrial banks { { 

Industrial-loan companies { : { } 4 { 

Small-loan companies 2 } : . : 24s . 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 





Budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts, total I f I f { si 87 1 ARS 4 6A 
Receipts, net 5, 279 19 Rs { 809 » 704 art? ‘ 
Customs 17 14 { 14 { { i $s 44 
Income and employment tax: 2, 935 $, 509 M4 . . 118 i 14 2 464 ‘ P+ 
Miscellaneous internal revenue ROS . s/ . 849 or M4 49 2 — 
All other receipts 64 RN 4 KS 
Expenditures, total 5, 178 5 , 6 74 
Interest on public debt : { . : . rs 
Veterans Administration 18 { ‘4 " 04 ; { , 
Nationai defense and related activitis i y SA 
(is ‘ . ; 


All other expenditures 


’ Revised. » Preliminary 
JFor bond yields see p. S-19 
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7 WM), 362 OAR ON4 95K, 202 250, GOS 
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Os { 68, GOT 0, 250 69, 04 69, 959 
‘ ~ 61, 734 62, 125 62, oO 62, 789 
4) 60. 640 0, os ‘ 237 61 i 
m OM & IST SS & SAT oS, OU 
t 1] " 11, SSS 11, 546 11, 275 
ea ‘ 14 144 140 i ] 
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222, 063 
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2, 165 
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August 


263, 186 
261, 060 
222, 753 
38, 307 
2, 125 
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“3 55 
62, 405 
$Y, 184 
11, 131 
¥, O25 
11, 154 
4, 253 

13, O15 
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40 
7, S71 
330 
416 
28, 922 
16, 890 
4. 563 
2, 437 
S4 
4x0 

t') 
716 
7, 826 
O33 
1,377 
2. 371 
4, 400 
3, 212 
1, 636 
2,774 
Jv 
1, 301 


(12. SOS 
1% 310 
11, 127 


11, 212 
3, 281 
13, 690 

S20 
17, 188 
1, 471 
15, 717 
2, 270 
1, 526 
1, 604 
2, 504 
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146 
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14 
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59 
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. 19 


"2, 820 
224, 430 
$8, 300 
2, 099 


57, 903 
347 
3s 


72, O34 
64, 665 


63, 150 
39, 55 
10, 924 
&, SAT 

11, 346 
+, 301 

13, 004 
803 


17, 311 
1, 481 


15, 830 
2, 276 
1, 40 
1, O04 
2 M1 
346 
Ot) 
1, Slé 
122 
41) 
3N4 
1” 
10 
162 
os 
212 


339, 557 


14, 860 
9, 111 
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+1, 605 
52. 916 
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LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 


Life Insurance Association of America 
Premium income (39 cos.), total. ._th« 
Accident and health _____- 
Annuities. __...- 
Group = 
a 
Sk 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


' 


Gold and silver: 
wold: 
Monetary stock, U.S 

Net release from earmark § hou 

Exports_ 

Imports a 

Production, reported monthly total! 
Africa SEE 
| 6 SSS 
United States... _--- 

Silver: 
Exports--- 
Imports 
Price at New York _- dol. per fir 
Production: 

A 
Mexico___-..- ; 
United States___-- 

Money supply: 

Currency in circulation 

Deposits and currency, total 
Foreign banks deposits, net 
U. 8. Government balances 
Deposits (adjusted) and currency, total 

Demand deposits, adjusted 
Time deposits 
Currency outside banks 
Turn-over of demand deposits except inte nk 
U.S. Government, annua! rate 
New York City ratio of debit 
Other leading cities 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) 


Manufacturing corporations (Federa! 
Profits after taxes, total (200 corps 
Durable goods, total (106 corps 
Primary metals and products (39 
Machinery (27 corps. 
Automobiles and equipment 
Nondurable goods, total (94 cort 
Food and kindred products (28 cory 
Chemicalsand allied products (26corps 
Petroleum refining (14 corps 


Reser 


Weorr 


Dividends, total (200 corps 
Durable goods (106 corps 
Nondurable goods (94 corps 

Electric utilities, profits after taxes 


Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S—23 
SECURITIES ISSUED 


Commercial and Financial Chronick 
Securities issued, by type of securit 
capital and refunding 
New capital, total 
Domestic, total 
Corporate 
Federal agencies 
Municipal, State, etc 
Foreign 
Refunding, total 
Domestic, total 
Corporate 
Federal agencies 
Municipal, State, etc 


Securities and Exchange Commissicr 
Estimated gross proceeds, total 
By type of security 
Bonds and notes, total 
Corporate 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 
By type of issuer: 
Corporate, total 
Manufacturing 
Public utility 
Railroad 
Communication 
Real estate and financial 
Noncorporate, total 
U. 8S. Government 
State and municipal 
"Revised. » Preliminary 
Or increase in earmarked gold 
Revisions for 1939—1st quarter « 
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Unless othe rwise stated, statistics through 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Novem- Picasa. 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey = ~* ‘ier ‘ber 
SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued 
Securit Ex nge Cor n{—Continued 
New ( t ¢ 
" Esti | eeds, total mil. of dol 660 R56 
I f 
N total d 570 771 
eq ent do 488 682 
Vi I l do 83 ow 
Re f debt and stock, total..do 72 55 
| ' do 42 42 
o , do 20 1] 
I i st bh do l 2 
Ot ade 18 20 
mene hw 7 rouy 
I M P ‘ dk 214 4{s0) 
a ce 180 428 
R f deht ) stock di 20) ‘ 
1} ‘ 1 a 49D 2 
I m= do at | 240) 
} tof t ind stock do 1] 15 
R , do 76 22 
oN ai al 22 
I f bt and stock lo 15 f 
0 r ‘in > 9 
, do 7 24 
I f deht 1 stock do l 
Re f l, total lo 14 2 
. d 11 s 
| f he 1 of l ; l 
State ! rT Bond Buver 
I thous. of dol 299,109 | 265, 50 
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SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 


Stocks 
Cash dividend payments publicly rey 
Total dividend payments 8 g 

Finance 5 
Manufacturing 
Mining : 
Public utilities : 

Communications { 89.8 7 

Heat, light, and power - : . a 9 — 
Railroad ; ’ 
Trade S : 1 6 


Miscellaneous 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earnir 20K 
common stocks (Moody's 
Dividends per share, annual rate (20 


Industrial (125 stocks 

Public utility (24 stocks 
Railroad (25 stocks ; ; 
Bank (15 stocks) ' 
Insurance (10 stocks a4 2 § : -- 7 ~ - . 6 


Price per share, end of month (200 stock ‘ 
Industrial (125 stocks , 
Public utility (24 stocks 2 < ‘ ‘ , 
Railroad (25 stocks ) ‘ ‘ ' : aa 


Yield (200 stocks asieiail . 
Industrial (125 stocks ‘ a = 
Public utility (24 stocks 
Railroad (25 stocks . 

Bank (15 stocks) 1. 64 { .4 . io 
Insurance (10 stocks) ‘ ° ‘ . 

Farnings per share (at annual rat: : 
Industrial (125 stocks) 

Public utility (24 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 


Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 1 rade 
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Prices: 
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On New York Stock Exchangs 
Market value 
Shares sold 
Exclusive of odd lot and 
(N.Y. Times) 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exc! 
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Number of shares listed 








INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY 


Exports of goods and services, total 
Merchandise, adjusted 
Income on investments abroad 
Other services 


Imports of goods and services, total 
Merchandise, adjusted 
Income on foreign investments in 
Other services 


T 


Balance on goods and services 


Unilateral transfers (net), total 
Private i 
Government y 


' 


U.8.long- and short-term capital (n« 
Private : . 
Government . ! 


Foreign long- and short-term capital 





Increase (-—) or decrease (+) in U.S toch 
‘ ; ) lod 
Errors and omissions 
r Revised » Preliminary 
{Revisions for dividend paymet fant M 


sNumber of stocks represents 1 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


FOREIGN TRADE—Continued 
Value—Continued 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions: 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe 
Northern North America 
Southern North America 
South America 
By leading countries: 
Africa: 
Egypt 
Union of South Africa 
Asia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New G 
British Malaya 
ChinaO 
India and Pakistan 
Japan - 
Indonesia 
Republic of the Philippins 
Europe: 
France 
Germany. - 
Italy 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub! 
United Kingdom 
North and South America 
Canada 
Latin-American Republics, t 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia. -- 
Cuba...... 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Imports for consumption, total 
By economie classes: 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs and he 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures 
By principal commodities 
Agricultural products, total 
Cocoa or cacao beans, incl. shells* 
CREE, .6s-26e<e 
Hides and skins 
Rubber, crude, including guay 
Sugar 
Wool and mohair, unmanuf 
Nonagricultural products, total 
Furs and manufactures 
Nonferrous ores, metals, an: 
total ~ t} 
Copper, incl. ore and man: 
Tin, including ore 
Paper base stocks 
a 
Petroleum and products 


TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 


Operations on scheduled airlines 
Miles flown, revenue 
Express and freight carried 
Express and freight ton-miles flow: 
Mail ton-miles flown 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue 


Express Operations 


Operating revenues 
Operating income 


Local Transit Lines 


Fares, average cash rate 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Operating revenues 


Class I Steam Railways 


Freight carloading (A. A. R 
Total cars _- 
Coal 
Coke — 
Forest products 
Grain and grain products 
Livestock 
Ore 
Merchandise, |. c. | 
Miscellaneou 
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uf af 4 
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i] 2 232 200 346 559 1,075 
“RN Ti wm Rxr 867 762 763 
9, 579 9 2,072 10,808 10,655 9, 343 9, 44 
334, 4449 34 $s ! 332, 063 345, 343 4 506 352, 52 
106, 3s OY, 422 so 1%), 952 22, 10 113, S61 205, 171 
13, Om t si4 lh ) 118, 143 114, 762 21, 89 
7B 242, 7 24 231, 914 238, 054 48, Ot 
47 40,5 39, 702 42, 437 41, 238 
40, 451 Hi, ¢ 40,12 40, 314 4 it 4), S47 
16, 12 17. 423 16, TRO 15, 87 16, 801 7, 233 10, 384 
14, 679 15, MS l | 14, 328 14, 923 10, 243 12, Si4 
7a ] 719 7l¢ 1 ole i # #908 ¢° 
2, 2 2, 445 2, 199 2,114 2, 237 2, 155 
1, 669 1 1. 752 1,7 1, 759 1, 702 
378 i 23t 1v2 274 251 
2, 532 2, 72t 2, 669 2, 51 2, 592 2, 433 2, 546 
2 036 2 " ag 2,013 2, 004 2. ote 2 156 
3AS i 143 372 358 252 271 
er 105 . » ve 
‘ i M tary Sea Transportat Serv ice. 
nal t r departures the 121 tl 
g January 1952, d xclude reports from severa panies previo 





1952 


June July 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 


6 75 
68 Hea) 
144 147 
165 183 
45 45 
&2 73 


116 

108 102 

i) 75 

6Y 57 

139 146 

161 153 

oa 56 

53 46 

44 43 

119 115 

28, 136 40, 311 

14, 669 7,477 

6, 372 26, 642 

2. 933 2 O70 

1, 865 1, 490 

717 448 

814, 338 790, 718 

663, 8H9 644, 792 

81, 702 80, 482 

645, 934 634, 398 

100, 529 95, 357 

67, 875 60, 963 

48, US 35, 469 

47, 293 44, 817 

1. 475 1, 524 

3, 065 3, 076 

2, 948 2,649 

1, 256 762 

6. 71 6. 39 

79 72 

ath 237 

76, 454 RA, TOS 

109, 74 111, 036 
1, 744 
18, 361 

45, 33 34. 150 

» 455 4,008 

SOU rs 

10, 148 & 61S 

732 351, 597 

x1), 102 204, 358 

119, 781 120, 635 

245, SA2 258, 743 

42, 238 37, 140 


105 


15, 839 15, 847 
14, 544 15, 101 
474 447 
2, O81 2, 164 
1, 7h 1, 880 
l 60 
2, 517 », 585 
2, O5t 2, O84 
SA 38S 


y co 


August 


129 
101 
‘4 
157 
145 
61 
323 
46 
141 


125 
101 
100 
149 
134 

65 
216 

46 
140 


17, 418 
2,114 
7, 888 
6, 156 
2, 445 
3, 429 


809, 734 
744, M41 
80, 48 
663, 360 
131, 334 
104, 939 
78, 155 
56, 049 
1.377 
3, 132 


2, 511 


909 
7.15 
76 

AS 
255 
29, 381 
4, 270 
wee 
9,074 


354, 143 
205, 144 
122, 471 


en 7 
ave, id 


41,077 
41, 255 


15, 633 


14, 883 
422 
2,101 
1, 708 
v1 

2, 3&5 
2, 038 
246 


| = ’ | | 
Se m- | October | 


Novem- 
ber 





on 
> 
= 
oO 


113 
028 
822 
691 


139 
1, O10 
70, SRI 


od 


146, 650 
120, 913 
, 456 


8, 213 
1, 430 
2, 696 


25, 062 
1, 603 


718 


145 


8, 914 
25 

6, 906 
14, 104 
&, 235 
5, 169 


985, 215 
R38, 101 
60, 027 
707, 483 


157, 004 
120, 649 
90, 073 

58, 066 

1, #03 
2, 481 


3, 261 


, 236 


7.13 
83 


259 


717 


9, 064 


144 
5, 204 
2, 030 
7, 075 

, 253 


2, 472 


2, 866 
1,077 


mrt 


17, 109 
375 


357, 
210 
120, 


40 


41, 


925 
387 


91l 


, 480 


ALS 


419 





2, 461 
, 


s ended June 1950 amounted te less than 1 percent of total departures 
ered and include figures for some not included in earlier 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 








CHEMICALS 
Inorganic chemicals, production:t 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous 


Calcium arsenate (commercial 
Calcium carbide (commercial 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and s 
Chlorine, gas 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC! 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs) 
Oxygen (high prrity) 
Phosphoric acid (50% HsP0O,4) 
Soda ash, ammonia-soda 
Na2C O03) 
Sodium bichromate and chromate 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicat 
drous) - - E 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt ar 
cake ; 
Sulfuric acid (100% H2SO. 
Production ____- 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at w 
+ 


proce s 


Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natura! 


Acetic anhydride, production 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), pre 
Alcohol, ethyl: 
Production __- thous 
Stocks, total _- 
In industrial alcohol bonded wv 
tl 


In denaturing plants 
Used for denaturation t 
Withdrawn tax-paid 
Alcohol, denatured: 
Proguction. ........-.. the 
Consumption (withdrawals 
ee ; 
Creosote oil, production 
Ethyl acetate (85%), productior 
Glycerin, refined (100% basi 
High gravity and yellow distilled 
Production 
Consumption. - --- 
Stocks - e 
Chemically pure: 
Production 
Consumption... -- 
Stocks R ‘ 
Methanol, production: 
Natural (100%) 
Synthetic (100° ) 
Phthalic anhydride, production 
FERTILIZERS 
Consumption (14 States) § thon 
Exports, total... 
Nitrogenons materials 
Phosphate materials 
Potash materials___- 


Imports, total - 
Nitrogenous materials, total 
Nitrate of soda 
Phosphate materials 
Potash materials 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, eruce 
port warehouses dol, per 
Potash deliveries 
Superphosphate (bulk): 
Production 
Stocks, end of month 


NAVAL STORES 


Rosin (gum and wood 
Production, quarterly total iru 52 
Stocks, end of quarter 
Price, gum, wholesale, “WG” grad: 


Turpentine (gum and wood 
Production, quarterly total 
Stocks, end of quarter 
Price, gum, wholesale (N.Y.) iol. per 


’ Revised. ! Not available for publicat 
below for quarterly data for Virgin 
tRevised data for January 
© Data beginning January 1951 exclude ar 
tRevised series. Data shown prior 
§Figures exclude data for Virgin 
91; October-December, 111; 1952—Jar 
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Nov 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 





























MISCELLANEOUS 
Explosi\ ndustria hipment | 
Black blasting powder thous. of Ib 1, 501 1,164 1, 355 1,193 842 706 556 489 586 74 1,010 1, 184 | 1,016 
High expl ‘ do 62, 244 53, 207 55, 512 5y, 669 57, 659 61, 905 63, 111 57, 251 51, 315 62, 515 66, 177 66,621 | 50,840 
Product long tons $18,655 | 435,828} 433,871 | 412,481 | 445,014 | 454,960 | 460,058 | 443,017 | 477,939 | 447,481 | 428,810 | 430,811 | 436,143 
Deoal do 2,805, 902 2, 837, 432 92,851, 214 2, 883, 571 |2, 850, 666 (2, 808, 368 |2, 827, 506 (2, 902,335 |2, 982,331 (3,047, 501 13, O81, 284 13,064, 952 |3, 053, 843 
‘ j | | i | 
FATS, OLLS, OILSEEDS, AND 
BYPRODUCTS 
a | | | | | 
Send thous. of Ib 378,755 | 398, 619 417, 530 388,109 | 365,003 349, 058 321, 630 305,335 | 200,088 | 286,050 | 290,840 | © 358 024 366, 547 
7 do 112, 690 6, 644 121, 909 121, 614 119, 944 117, 906 114, 807 115, 548 95, 111 114,199 | 110,119] 198 O45 104, 045 
C th do 269, 83 303, 45¢ $27, 037 320, 125 325, 955 329, 408 336, 784 367, 590 377, 329 339, 625 329, 643 206,004 | 327, 150 
ue 
Py et do 5&, 013 Mi, O50 ‘AR O19 5&8, 217 52,114 W), 357 49, GS2 49, 486 44, 932 | 46, 040 | 43, 600 54, 838 | 5A, 434 
( do 12. RAS 42. 180 45, 248 $2,173 40, O75 37, 913 36, 701 31. 969 31, US 35, 164 | 37, 100 44, 866 | 34, 533 
e di 104, 574 100, 462 103, 801 105, 938 100, 536 | 105, 411 111, 895 115,580 | 118,495 | 113,738 | 107, 634 101.152 | 107, 530 
I | 
de 2, 207 2, 305 00 169 298 5, 141 11, 060 12, 748 22,631 | 22,683 | 13,407 9, 268 | 5, 743 
( t a 11,477 9, ORD 9, S41 8, STS 9, 429 9, 451 9, 758 10,174 8, 331 | 9.919 | 11,763 5. O57 14, 975 
102. 999 06, 437 82, OS4 73, 205 73, O55 68, 538 66, 640 60,931 | 84,479 88.854 | 89,990 103, 115 92, 801 
\ bypre cts:} | 
\ i mil. of It 4 552 aM4 522 483 430 382 343 } 305 354 | 433 | 627 592 
( e,f 4s4 478 529 509 452 487 442 410 361 304 413 | 566 532 
tl | 
1, 206 1, 254 1, 279 1, 287 1, 275 1, 202 1, 123 1, 054 1,017 | 952 962 | 1, 050 | 1, 005 
Stig 44/ 4 556 Say 632 624 572 536 | 498 438 | 474 | 578 
r +} & HIS 68. 10] 39, 913 AS, SUU 61, 305 5S, 561 49, 815 32, 674 30, 911 41, 331 27, 991 28, 400 | — 
- 6.4 S 3 339 24, 87S 24, 5 31, 067 28, 438 30, 935 35, 478 35, 171 32, 922 36, 190 wees 
nu ‘ aa 2, O% 4, 389 2, 049 5, O51 5, 447 5,177 2, 153 | 3. 664 | aS 
‘ 2, 502 7 14 22, 827 22, 032 26, 678 26, 590 25, 884 30, 031 29, 993 30, 769 32° 55 
{ 
( hort { ASSO OG &¥ 26, 367 32, 704 23, 068 16, 051 18, 028 37, 665 32, 550 35, 228 30, 262 
21, OF nae 27, 492 20, 923 11, 952 11, 267 4, 061 11, 974 13, 570 10, O70 | 16, 501 | 12, 324 
| isa 411,011 4, OS1 25, S48 23, 608 21, 892 16, 456 21, 390 29, 563 23,507 | 3, 526 ease 
( | 
‘ 
( thous. of It 44, O7F 36, 929 7, 492 38, 132 33, 17¢ 41, 626 29, 564 21, 486 22, 632 47, 692 41, 096 45, 425 38, 622 
| 26, 578 22, 714 1, 625 27, 987 30, 494 31,011 32, 465 27, 765 : 36, 466 38, 003 41,055 | 31,423 
: | 
» TH 6,159 47, 608 42, 304 45, 222 48, 037 48, 315 43, 43¢ 41,119 51, 836 56,545 | 61,323] 47, 506 
22, 459 20, 254 27, 4st 25, 000 26, 727 2k, ONS 28, 30 26, 131 23, 431 30, 364 34, 112 | 35, 858 26, 344 
w4 ~ G2. 07 82 279 R214 AI &a7 79. 860 67, 2s MA, 707 49, 499 SO. 718 46, 974 42, 465 45. 915 
42 & &20 ) wi 110 9 013 &, UH] &, SOU 7. ur 7. 578 &, 730 7. 616 | 8, 334 & 415 
12, 745 1,718 7,17 1, 767 3, 731 7, 921 7, 522 9, 777 15, O89 12, 237 10, 137 | 14, 152 | euneces 
( 
rtt 617 22 163 5 22 | 14 14 7 398 1,170| 1,757 | 1, 097 
; == ( 68S 4° 433 5065 | 218 153 117 148 521 t 782 719 
n ‘ 1 One 1.9 l 1, 1S 802 18 | 315 176 137 | 386 1,035 2,010 2, 388 
rt t 61, 4 303, 841 19,884 | 253,208 | 201,182} 146,191 | 101, 133 69, 838 55,746 | 70,059 | 248,660] 379,384 348, 802 
i), STF 4550 “i, 737 56, 17¢ 47, 336 46, 396 57,870 | 58,946 45, 104 47, 876 81, 857 115,114 | 144, 420 
} | 
Cot - 
‘ t} of lt °44 20, 4 218, 547 176, 041 143, 727 1046), 633 72, O82 52, 822 41,143 44, 768 156, 459 249, 604 231, 827 
184.64 186, 202 ISS, 644 174, 705 162, 209 124, 093 96, 917 58, 602 41, 077 38, 375 103, 809 | 162, 946 187, 933 
{ 
IRA. TO 182. SI 185. OST 164, O76 136, G55 123, 723 100, ORO 79, 578 54, 023 42, 285 71, 655 173,856 | 190, 222 
‘ , 11s - l 2 117. 870 107, 399 106, 108 109, 369 113, 260 90, 150 92, 727 103, 262 119, SAT 8H, SRG 
ss 14,4 62 2s, 019 28, 523 2s, 784 28, 764 17, 070 23, O78 32, 434 29, 238 24, 707 
0 7 207 88] “814 a 4 $13, 80 434, 758 432, 620 401, 400 1361, 320 | ' 318, 006 1288, 212 | ' 343,145 | | 445, 493 
| y.jye per 218 2 2H 1 180 1s) ISS . 205 . 205 . 191 . 191 . 192 
" ft 4, HO = Se 5 31, 002 
de 2, Ki4 2, 581 2, 208 2, 243 2, 196 1, 897 2, ORB 2, 172 1, 580 | 2, 295 2, 303 2, 903 2, 699 
“8 - ws 4.4 47 4,430 3, 608 3, 440 3, O59 3, 346 | 3, 704 5, 461 6, 154 4, 621 
I ‘ 1 l. per 14 1 1 4.2 4.16 3. 3. OF 4. 00 4.02 4.17 4.17 4. 08 4.10 
I 
Pr thous. of | 1, OS] 2, 12% 4), S57 44, (20 45, 707 a8, G53 41, 647 44,015 31, 860 46, 904 46, 702 58,017 54, 620 
( t tor ‘ 4, 1 42, 36 40), 462 41,734 43, 661 44, 651 43, 685 43, 565 45, 899 54, O81 51, 841 t §3, 608 47, 674 
Se ’ ‘ . nt} (42, 236 6M. 147 652. 647 659. OSS 659, 38 (46, SSO 638, 021 637, O74 (4, 474 622, 350 616, 537 * 622, 079 626, 611 
| \ per It 4G 212 2] 195 Ise 176 17s 4 155 4150 4 152 4, 156 4,151 4.150 
, ; tl bu 2n2, 4 ieieettieteaiedetetel $291, 682 
( ; 23, 2 24, (4 22, 457 21, 540 20, 129 19, 682 18, 617 17, 539 17, 549 14,969 | 20 507 22, 037 
t 6s, 062 61,8 1), 40, 436 42, 708 32, 307 28, 493 30, S3S 22, 339 9, 071 11, 632 85, 406 89, 700 
Pr t 
Cr thous. of It 24, GR3 221, TUS 234, 38e 222, 247 218, 381 204, 138 199, 002 189, 977 179, 498 178, 795 155, 632 238, 300 231, 017 
R d 136, 668 149, S22 179, 07 180, O28 183, 469 10s, 641 181, 249 177, 198 162, 158 175, 0O8 166, 542 199, 066 173, 576 
( tory. re io 136,660 134,518 | 150,187 168,379 164,911 171,062 171,244 «188,112 | 142,825 | 154,982 | 187,729 | 210,621 | 171,950 
Cr d 164, 627 197. 471 230, ON 240,510 245,027 | 224,072 197,473 185,122 180,130) 136,414 68,287 | 124,629 | 139, 602 
Ry do 73, 602 3, O20 07, 092 103, 120 10¥, 459 130, 254 126, 720 111, 280 116, 618 124, 222 96, 020 75, 677 73, 545 
Price efined (N. ¥ dol. per It 1% 179 158 15) i4s 144 174 174 170 . 156 151 | 161 
Re , ies stocks owned by Commodity [Credit Corporatior 2 Revised estimate. % December 1 estimate. ‘ Minneapolis price; comparable data for May 1952, '$0.155, 
tl 0 and for Janu September 1951 for production, consumption, and stocks will be shown later. 
"The { eptember 199), data included for sperm oil, crude palm, castor, and coconut oi] are on a commercial stocks basis 
Ny Cor ed by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Data prior to February 1951 will be shown later. 


§Revi r flaxseed (1946-49) and soybeans (1944-49) appear in corresponding note in the September 1952 SuRVEY. 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 


Vegetable oils, oilseeds, ete.—Continu 
Oleomargarine: 
Production thous. of Ib 4, 979 , 24 114. 051 “— 101. 136 100,709 | 104,040 ; ’ 
Stocks (factory and warehous: i 17. 704 8 S32 12 4° Q5) } 110 220 - - , " - H i 105, 420 
Price, wholesale, vegetable, colored, d« red = < ‘ 3 i 62 21. 604 
(eastern U. 8.)*_. dol. per Ib 20 89 229 59 259 19 > . , 
Shortenings and compounds: - ;, ‘ 2s 4 
Production : ; thor fit na 128 912 9 eae + ie = 
Stocks, end of month lo 13,1 44] 4 ve 89. 14 13° 408 a> : emg oe © . e 78, 057 2, 629 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACOUERt 


Factory shipments, total thous. of dol 80, 704 14 i, 3R¢ 110, 938 124. 670 126. TAS a - 
Industrial sales ‘ nS ) { 41. BOR ‘ rv p 44 “AD FF ’ 
Trade sales__..___. ‘ ( { 64 8 69. 344 80. 38 8? 148 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production: 

Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastic 
Sheets, rods, and tubes thous. of It l 2 5% M4 1 a4] 1 Re ’ ' 
Molding and extrusion mater do 2 2 894 1 178 1 38 4° Os { 9 

Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tubs do . { BOR 479 

Other cellulose plastics_.__- d r 795 a4 683 


Phenolic and other tar acid resins 8 S, 9 . 8. 26 { 

Polystyrene 3 i 2s 9 ; 8 4 Of 
Urea and melamine resins { ' { { 1: { 
Vinyl] resins} io { ‘ { ‘ { ) 24 ) 208 ' 5 , 
Alkyd resins§ oF 4 24 . on ‘ * e' 416 ‘ h = 
Rosin modifications lo 6, SS f g 0 7 30% “¢ ao 
Miscellaneous resins$§---.--- do 14, 91 . 3 17 : 








ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 


ELECTRIC POWFR! 
Production (utility and industria 


Electric utilities, total 
By fuels i 24, 02s i4 , 
By water power . } x ‘ ‘ 1 ) , 
Privately and municipally owt t . . “6 


Other producers ‘ ‘ S19 "4 ‘ oe - 
Industrial establishments, total : { ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
By fuels 87 1, 92 { , 4 77 ’ 14 ‘ 
By water power { " f 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Edison Electr 
Institute) k r 97, 48 . ) . 8.4 8 
Commercial and industrial ‘ 
Smail light and power 4, SF 19 { 1s 19 
Large light and power 13, 7 13 { j KAO 1 
Railways and railroads { ) * 4 sre 
Residential or domestic ? 14 . ip 8 
Rural (distinct rural rates ! 77 1 ys s 
Street and highway lighting ‘ : . 90% ‘ 
Other publie authorities 7 699 oa 698 
Interdepartmental ; 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (1 t 
Electric Institute) - ’ thous. of dol 188, 49 1, 349 258 1, 575 504, 334 194, OS 186, 464 188 403 


GAS?Z 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarter 
Customers, end of quarter, total t isand 8 7 ) 7 
Residential (incl. house-heating i 7 &R 
Industria] and commercial {x 
Sales to consumers, total n therr 832 I 20 
Residential 5 ‘ 
Industrial and commercial j 20 3 08 
Revenue from sales to consumers, tot 


Residential (incl. house-heating i 1, 562 121, 2s wf > 
Industrial and commercial i 1 508 , ; 
Natural gas (quarterly): 

Customers, end of quarter, total] thousands 7, OF 17, 553 18. 14 
Residential (incl. house-heating i . 6. 69 
Industrial and commercia! i h4 $34 1 423 

Sales to consumers, total mil therms 1, 719 14, SF 1113 
Residential (incl. house-heating 6. 409 ’ 
Industrial and commercial l 7, 4 8. 037 7 ROMY 

Revenue from sales to consumers, t 


Residential (incl. house-heating ir 256, O85 416. 8 3h | 
Industrial and commercial! lo 188, 35 09 67 190, 37 





’ Revised. 1 Based on J. c. 1. shipment Data prior to September 1952 are for carlots 

*New series. Compiled by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data prior to February 1951 will be shown later 

tRevised series. Data are estimated total factory shipment f fir paint vari ind ; juer, Figures supersede t « shown in the 8S k rior to the love 1959 j 
which did not measure total shipment A vailable figures for 1951 (January-October, respectively) comparable with the pri ent series are follow ' Pot aaheiatiads tale ,- 
117,025; 132,257; 122,925; 128,048; 121,382; 109,449; 116,205; 100,074; 109,700; industrial—48,807; 44,938; 52,638; 47,892; 48,325; 45.348: 42.477: 45.378: 38.659: 43.56 ) 295: 72 619: 75.633 
79,723; 76,034; 66,972; 70,827; 61,415; 66,138 ; ad ‘4 , é w 

See note ‘‘1” in the February 1952 Survey and earlier issues regarding changes in classification and coverage beginning with data for Jant 

> Unpublished revisions for January-July 1950 and 1951 for electric-power production will be shown later 

o'All sales data formerly expressed in cu. ft. are now published therms by the mpiling source; 1932-49 figures expressed in therms and minor r for ‘ an aide ; 
1932-44 will be shown later. Revisions for the first 2 quarters of 1950 are shown in the corresponding note in the October 1951 SURVEY: those for the first l 1951 will be sho later 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 195 
™ Gey — ee tan ae eae Novem- Decem- January Febru- March 
1951 Statistica upE « ’ y her her inuar) ary : 
. Trewre 
FOODSTUFFS 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERACES 
Fern lor on _ ~ 9 
isi) I ! thous. of bbl 6, 137 6, 291 4, O71 6, 607 7, 326 
14 val do 6, 411 6, OSY 6, 447 5, 004 6, 099 
, month do 0, 505 9, 240 9, 303 9, BOE 10, 663 
4 D ae . 
| tho f tax cal »® 420) 19, 30¢ 17, 033 ] 17 15, 009 
4 ( { r bevera ITpwose 
= tl f wine gal 15, 958 19, 427 12, 038 12, 450 14, 449 
thous. of tax gal 11, 053 731 6, SSS 7, 747 9, 757 
do 917, 205 125, 19 932, S78 936, 420 940, O71 
I thous. of proof gal 1. 880 1. OF 1, 254 1, 210 1, 515 
W 
| 1 thous. of tax gal 10, 961 10, 4¢ 0, 548 9,114 8, O48 
do 6. 674 1 OR { ) 4, 046 536 
t lo 7M, 521 760, 803 765, 029 767, S19 708, 745 
| thous. of proof 1,714 1, 5 1, 120 1, 102 1, 401 
R ‘ oduction, total. 
+} s. of proof ] 9. 4 7.354 we 6, 091 7, 090 
VW ( bt | f l 1, 345 410 6, 186 
W iter 
“ 1 f wir 1 a) 118 141 f A 
] i 173 1 i ‘ ; 
! | 1, 384 l ' l 1 1, 334 
| is i! o7 3] 
- ) 7 5 " 2. 937 $0 1, 462 
a ] i ! t 1, 0) ] 411 
+} 237 ) 9 m 100.11 
| + ho!) i\f 
T) jatw “7. 3 2 ‘ ma] 1 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
But 
' ‘ th OS. 436 8, 79 13, 00 
tof $0 9 a74 7 ATo 6. 
| New ! 7 74 ‘ s4 s 
al’ 
t ‘ ie i { si » / 
4 4 » } 4 | § p 
h. tota ' 2 OOS 9 2 On, O40 | ) 
i y. "4 ‘ 4 4 sud t- “4 s] 
. i 409 ~ 1, Su s 2, SS2 
Ar ( 
per 431 4 4 ‘ 429 
Cor 
l'r 
( 
fv l ‘ 4(M 1 4") hal 
F 4. 62 ; ‘ 6. 400 iu) 
F \ : 1, 2é2 4 nw x 138. SOO 7. OOO 
} ‘ 7 ss Hi), ‘4 76, 44 
I 
. 2 ‘ ~ q yo] 
j { 6. O48 “¢ 
Pr r 
‘ 10. & » s 10. 80 10, 80 
‘ r ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ j ‘ s 
} 
, ‘ 7 All . “ 8 170 , 404 
te wt ’ 2 378 24 1 9 731 m2 
Py rade fol. per 100 5 ' 14 is 16 
Dr 
l’r 
k t? 1} 1 (4s ‘ } 6, 840 s 1 
ma avg ] 2 42 4 { 4) 40.2%) 67, SOO 
| > 612 NT iT 14. 62 | j 
_ e (} ’ 1 ‘ ‘ is i” i* o4 v4 { iv 
I 
~ 10 144 il 
" f req 4 xis } 
Pr at k 
‘ ; 1™ vy ) 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
AY 
| ‘ ty , 1 wy 
ir 637 2 2 449 2 O47 2, 008 
iof month tl » OOO a 6.014 0 ww 
Cit I ts fca 727 11s is 10, 472 11, 397 
Froz h tora ( loft 
thor $50, O82 10 sé 465, 137 {71. 101 466, 735 
Fro t r cold tora ‘ ! 
" t} of lt »)> (TE {0S 1) 444. 400 108. O09 348, 023 
Potat 
Pr rs ste) ft thou } 7 10 
7 no. of carl 19, 079 ‘ ‘ 1s 22, 043 24, 138 
rT Pr U.8.N 1 (New York 
dol. per 1001 4.736 40 6.875 6. 660 6. 025 
, | Re 1 estimate 2? December 1 estimate. 
hy nnir July 1952 exclude product m of wines and vermouth; for July 1951 
tRy for DF iction of dairy products prior to November 1950 are available upon request as follows 
; cor ited milk and dry whole milk. Revisions for fluid milk (January 1940-February 1951 
“4 how rt jing note in the September 1952 SURVEY 
- | res t g 1950 represent whole milk only; earlier data cover both whole ind skimmed milk. 


April 


439 
6, 744 
10, 891 





8, O45 
4, 997 
769, 763 
1, 20S 
6, O44 
6, O37 
21 
a) 
1, 458 
$1 
1, 644 
10, 453 
189, OST 
42 
14. 120 
714 
los. “4 
42 
1 ¥) 
4, MK) 
261, 80 
7. 20 
15, Ls 
. le 
10. & 
ft ; 
124 
82 
Ss 4 
s mM 
14. 558 
1, OVI 
2.409 
4.41 
6 
140 
2, S44 
11, 21s 
475, 646 
l 708 
13, 534 
5 SO) 


May 


AND TOBACCO 


7, 962 
7, 381 
10, 041 
11, 64 
14, 618 
9, 345 
040, 432 
1, 362 
6, 793 
4, 546 
7H9, OOF 
1, 2¢ 
7 422 
6, 409 
129 
71 
1, 510 
a 
LH 
" is 
IS], 41 
$4 
12% 
134, Us 
0.82 
Ou 
120. 16 
185, W27 
4, 654 
1. 004 
420 
ww. WD 
+ wn 
0. Sw 
S10 
220, SUZ 
Oe 
. 
t 
2, O49 
Owl 
& " 
11,f 
A) Su 
4 
2, S42 
* ; 
an 
1,037 
12, 
- 70 
301, 739 
12, 82 
5. 570 


will be shown lat 














1952 
June July August Septem: | October Novem- 
— . ; me | ber 
8, 975 10, 116 8, 634 7, 132 6, 844 5, 787 
8,412 9, 266 8, 159 7, 182 6, 852 5, 908 
10, 962 11, 190 11, 126 10, 597 ‘0, 132 | 9, 598 
&, 577 6, 444 6, 453 9, 837 20, 601 | 12, 265 
13, 119 13, 140 13, 432 15, 327 19, 463 
9, 721 9, 972 8, 006 11, 509 15, 909 15, 013 
O37, LM 932,414 | 929,033 | 921,480 | 909,081 | 808, 143 
l. 1, 220 1, ORS 1, 575 2,048 
4, 823 2 677 3, 208 3, 859 3, 683 
5 026 3, O80 6, 204 | 9, 053 | &, 312 
767, 558 7H), O79 74, 200 745,181 | 737,913 
1, 234 979 1, 443 | 1, 826 | 
| 
7, 024 7, 500 5, 936 &, 5&5 11, 446 11, 536 
6, 150 6, 389 4, 785 7,504 | 10,116 10, 455 
| 
102 63 100 62 
~t 73 78 112 
1, 51 1, 43 1, 518 1, 467 
oN ro9 ih of 
8h: 47 1, 741 20, 940 
9.1% 7, O80 &, 440 11, 993 | 
170. 606 162. 733 153, 728 162, 350 
TY) 972 P07 24 513 
j 1, 758 68, 706 49, 009 
120, 216 121. 465 108, 320 04, RRS 89, S75 76, 420 
OS, Ol 99, 751 111, 400 111,319 | * 102,177 80, 620 
uM 714 737 732 716 Huy 
R7I "1 Oh 112.370 99, 23 84, O90 78, 110 
1, TsO 64, 815 85, 340 73, 005 63, 270 53, 200 
17, 604 239, 632 253, 563 2412, 407 2561, S85 246, 445 
12, 92 11, 47 222, 933 231, 403 | * 225, 317 214, 356 
2 042 3, 87 + fo 6, 486 5, 939 
‘ 43 444 405 463 457 
7 40 ~. ) 21, 200 14, 600 10, 250 ¥, O50 
‘1, 75 500 3, 650 4,650 | 3, 725 2, 960 
49, 000 273, 250 277, 20 245, 625 208, 000 167, 100 
1, Fat 7,97 7, 842 8,354 | 7, 190 7, 197 
”) 7 417.01 IR), WH 408, SOS 4193, 073 446, O41 
s 2, 321 1, 665 1, 484 | 1, 361 
| 10 0 9%, 029 5. 74 12, 342 
SO 10. SO) 10. 80 10, 80 10, 80 10. 8) 
{ 6.33 6, 38 6.39 | 6.40 6, 40 
1, O56 11, 089 10, 210 9, 000 8, S78 
1, 972 4,439 4,002 3, 558 3, 247 
5.2 5.33 4.43 5. 5K a) 
| ) 0.0% 9, 900 6,175 5,475 | 4,840 
8 85, 300 70, 650 50, 590 45,100 43, 000 
| 
18, G4 21, 385 23, #2 22, 306 20, 210 | 17, 009 
150), 70 161, S21 167, 576 153, 634 | 135, O12 124, 344 
8 153 2, 921 2, 509 | t, 186 
2 M7 5, 824 2, ALS 3, 365 | 
( 165 165 167 166 166 
i 
| 
..| 992, 606 
283 405 280 1, 439 ’ 5, 520 2, 54 
282 53 238 6, 221 r 26, 892 25, 170 
9, Hl 9, 709 5, O04 5, 131 5, 345 6, 333 
ASO), 204 03, 518 578, 609 556, 897 | * 532, 903 490, 491 
36, 911 385, 494 463, 011 530, 091 r 571, 122 SOA, 822 
9347, 504 
24. 004 13, 037 12, 335 16,473 21, 436 17, 128 
4.544 6. 708 7. 025 6. 188 4. 792 5. 482 


Tune 19452, such production totaled 91,000 2 
Beginning 1949 for butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids; beginning 1950 for 


illons 


r. Revised estimates for production of potatoes for 1944-49 are 








S-28 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the N 


1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 





GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Exports, principal grains, including flour an: 
+} , 
Barley: 
Production (crop estimate)t 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial 
On farmst. 
Exports, including malt 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis): 
No. 2, malting lol. per bu 
No. 3, straight. i 


Corn: 
Production (crop estimate)? 
Grindings, wet process 
Receipts, principal markets 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial__._____._- 
On farmst.-.__..._- 
Exports, including meal. 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 3, white (Chicago) dol. per t 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all grad 


Oats: 
Production (crop estimate)t 
Receipts, principal markets tl 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial : 
On farmst ; 
Exports, including oatmeal 
Price, wholesale, No.3, white(Chicag: 


Rice: 

Production (crop estimate)t thou 

California: 
Receipts, domestic, rough 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned ba 

of month___ ? thou 

Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex 
Receipts, rough, at mills thous 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned 


thor 


basis), end of month thor 7 
Exports ‘ ] 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N.. O dol. per ] 

Rve: 
Production (crop estimate)t____.___t! f 


Receipts, principal marketst___- 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of mont 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn 


Wheat: 

Production (crop estimate), totalt 
Spring wheat____.___- ‘ 
Winter wheat______- : 

Receipts, principal market 

Disappearance, domestict 

Stocks, end of month: 


Canada (Canadian wheat 20 


United States, domestic, total@t 
Commercial : i 2 
Interior mills, elevators, and warel 


Merchant mills 
On farmst ohae 
Exports, total, including flour 
Wheat only_.._._- : 


Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapo! 
dol 


No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades 


Wheat flour: 
Production: 
Flour. ..............._thous. of sacks (10 
Operations, percent of capacity 
SSE he cha hort tor 4( 
Grindings of wheat. __. thor f 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 
thous. of sacks (100 It 
ae i 
Prices, wholesale: 
Spring, short patents (Minneapo! 
dol. per sack 
Winter, hard, short patents (KansasCity)*__d 


. 


Revised. 1 Revised estimate. 2 December 1 estir 


2 Old crop only; new grain not reported until be 
{The indicated grain series have been rey i 
domestic disappearance of wheat and total Uni 
tRevised series. Data are furnished by the ( 


ed States stocks 


note marked “ft” on p. S-28 of the October 1951 Surv EY 


o'The total includes wheat owned by the ¢ 
*New series. Data prior to February 1951 \ 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1953 aompenatitgemanniiiiil 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the anaes. mae elie Seteme., Ressiad 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey = ~ soy ~ - January oy March April | May June July | August | ™ og | October — 

FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
LIVESTOCK | 
Catt . | | 
c j ter erally inspected | 
( thous. of animals 457 44 382 343 397 405 388 392 | 430 426 496 602 | 510 
Catt do 1. 122 GOs 1, OOF GSS 927 Q3R 1, 009 066 | 1, 100 1, 135 1, 215 1, 390 | 1, 151 
Receipts, pr rket do 2, 063 1, £33 1, 648 1, 481 1, 473 1, 581 1, 593 1, 584 1, 898 2, 078 2, 41 3, 101 | 2,379 
g & corn-belt States do 10) mK 133 158 143 128 155 152 185 338 563 1, O88 667 
Price uw ‘ 
Beef steers (¢ dol. per 100 Ib 36. 29 34. 59 4. 25 33. 78 33. 41 33. 39 33. 20 2. 22 32. 53 32. 52 32.19 32.09 31.37 
Stes tocker and feeder (Kansas City)..do 31. 63 w). 45 1.19 $2. 06 31. 99 31. 32 32. 0€ 25. 24 25.17 23. 57 22. 76 22. 31 
Cc ( rs (( Wo do 36. 00 36. OM 56. 50 37. 00 38. 50 37. 00 36. 75 34. 50 32.00 32. 00 31.3 * 33.00 33. 00 
H | | 
S Federally inspected | 
thous. of animals__| 6, 531 6, 912 6, 835 5, 776 5, 281 4, 482 4, 259 3, 641 3, 592 4, 290 5, 492 5, 772 
R | irket do 4, O98 4,174 4, 373 3, 561 3, 163 2, 800 2,771 2, 268 2, 203 2, 40 3, 099 3, 326 
Pr | 
W , e. grades (Chicago) | 
dol. per 100 Ib 18. 30 17.74 17. 42 17. 07 16. 56 16. 58 19. 61 19, 25 | 19. 96 19. 98 19.11 | 18. 55 16. 76 
ilue to 100 Ib. of live hog r11.2 10.4 10. 4 10. 4 10.1 9.8 11.8 11.2] 11.6 12.1 11.2 | 12.2 11.5 
. pected 
thous. of animals 922 Sit 1,042 990 971 4] 939 926 GOS 1,020 1, 243 1, 427 1, 069 
R rket do 1, 157 Oe 1, 150 971 QSX 1, 068 1, 070 1,045 1, 067 1, 465 2, 119 2, 228 1, 280 
f r, to 8 corn-belt States do 1OE 119 123 109 119 131 141 133 176 479 722 7RS 319 
Pr 
I ( lol. per 100 Ib 1. OO 0. 75 0. 25 28. 00 26, 538 28. SS 28. 12 28. 35 28. 38 28. 62 25. 50 23. 88 22. 62 
, choice (Omaha). do 31.31 0. 5 ( (i r ( ( 24. 25 24. 63 2.10 21. 25 2. 
MEATS 
| 
il. of It 1,841 1, Se 1, 977 1,715 1, 656 1, 557 1, 476 1, 444 1, 418 1, 305 1, 527 1,819 | 1, 742 
tt d 727 wit 1, 14¢ 1, 264 1,313 1, 320 1, 201 1, 161 O83 | 825 r 606 r 636 | 762 
I Tf 87 108 1] 115 “4 65 Hi2 14 49 it 37 55 | 
B | 
ter thous. of Ib 645, 20 85,290 | 656, 307 93, 420 57,237 | 566,902) 610,207 | 582,712 | 650,036 | 669,445 | 713,624 | 801,489] 662,271 
ntt | 1Us, (4 234, 679 2), 24 265 " 267, 437 262, 350 224, 452 201, 504 171, 444 167, 437 184, 158 | * 214, 504 249, 153 
2 189 i 6 1, OOF 1. 11¢ Au? 1. ane 1, 531 1, 666 1, 240 1,150 1, 365 
in) 1 wor )} "0 l (2 ma H4 ) “) { 559 . 2 5AG . 545 
hter thous. of Il 42. sf ) MM) Ae 18. ONE {8, 20] 45, 70 45, 206 41, 392 8, HO 43, 880 52, 839 | 61, 726 47, 505 
ont) lo 12, Ste 13, 72 13, 84 13, 532 14, SO 13, 067 16, 141 14, 902 11,814 11, 318 12,553 | * 16,002 19, 250 
r nspecter | 
thou fit mn 249 #0. To 72.252 1.0). 70K 044, 623 S20, SIS 819. 934 720. 191 681, S87 760, 409 O55, 425 (1,081, 841 
i aM WOH, St fi 771, 472 759, O57 682, 678 504, 319 601, 2% 506, 990 571, 228 715,279 | 765,850 
f th d S1,8 iS, (4 4, WY2 793, 870 R22, (WM 823, 741 727, 0 685, ( 407, 558 200, 931 | ° 234,804 | 312,279 
d is4 Tf 8, 512 7,00 8 ¢ 9, 28 5, 892 5, 673 5, 768 | 
‘ dol. per 10 ‘4 4 527 526 531 531 wa 5 5 616 57 WY 552 
e (New York) d 40s $2 { $23 448 130 5M) 535 552 612 569 515 | 449 
thous, of It 221, 09 246, 3¢ 248, 037 220,934 | 212, 34 191, 803 165, 818 160,274 | 141,823 27,696 | 138,047 | 175,664] 194,381 
{1 ntl lo ¥, 22 ia, 614 4, Us4 md, SIE 70, SS, B21 105,749 132,041 } 132, S83 124, 206 109, 157 , 78, 902 SO, 439 
} d O7¢ RS, 104 Wi, 44 ), 330 79, 627 1, 55? 465, 39 20, 038 2, 42 37, 288 26, 611 43,043 | 
C} dol. per It Is “ f 7 153 45 14 1! 140 138 143 143 133 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
+) f RT. 97S nh ‘ "i 42.27 41. 462 ‘8. O58 2 212 47, 806 82, 536 64, O55 | 81, 748 74, 618 
f ! ! Ov, 04 2,151 00, OO 270, 397 232, 832 104, O65 185, O88 174, 040 157, 045 144, 508 | * 182, 786 | © 270,191 202, 604 
( go)§ per It 24s 254 2 20! 29 OAS 29! O18 a1 rIh 245 208 2%) 
] 134 1,79 ! If 6,44 6, 191 3 2 4,463 4,155 4, 108 4, 402 4, 510 
thou fit 5 $20 Su 1, 681 2, 325 2, 22% 2, 037 1, 427 1, 571 1, 140 1, 069 TAS | 957 
t f ‘ 24 i 238 42 1, 506 2, 184 Is4 7 2,728 2, 149 1, 709 r1,000 SSS 
u fit 05, 14 67, 2M , OO, Sit 84, 205 111, ISS 145, Sf 166, 419 163, 359 144, 326 123, 661 * 05, 333 73, 004 
Cc) 
™ 4 si" is ‘4 X2 “ 4 $4 2 553 53 631 560 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
fact es*® thou fdol 111, (0M ‘ uM SY, 240 84, 067 78, 128 74, 423 ti s ‘4 : 47, 200 60, 948 99,443 *° 113,374 101,012 
ne t 6.74 9 672 27, 023 10, 207 24, 0:20 28, 704 oN, TH4 12, 977 9, 043 8, 705 4,210 
1. yo 2 .58 s4 s! s4 5 S81 34 333 341 .317 
( thous. of | y 1, 609 H04 l l 1, 521 O15 if 1, 024 1,177 1,455 1, 601 1, 456 1, 450 
1. OOS 4 ® rh. ro) 2 “i 24 719 124 1,045 S46) 8U3 
3 ! \2 sy 658 SE wy a0) v éy 579 Os SAU 611 520 
SS2 is s 2, 280 2 42 nn 27 1, 408 1,454 1, 870 1, 415 
. a iNew York 
dol. per It H { A ‘ 18 } 0 { 18 545 40 535 
I ‘ ot thou fi | y. oe 2 ) 2 294 7 O63 51. 4/8 SOM 72, 4 76, S51 64, 754 54,114 4¥, 126 
f nt) 179, 1 tis 2 is 125, 704 113, 006 113, 544 12 2 152, 304 176, 254 183,826 *° 190, 493 200, 044 20, 283 
' 
N | fat , for } vyt re 
° ( by t US. Department of Commerce, Rureau of the Census, representing estimated total sales by manufacturers of confectionery and competitive chocolate prod- 
{ct late « ind cocoa { ced by cl late manufacturers and sales by manufacturer-retailers with a single business location, Revised data for 
4 rres] te the September 195 URVEY 
+ f 40-Octoher 19 ee note marked *‘f" on | ~ of the January 1952 SuRVEY. 
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. —T 95 mr, 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the |... ae Febru - : _ 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ee _— Janua at March April May June July August ) ve 
. iry ’ har “hte 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 


Sugar: 

Cuban stocks, raw, end of month 

thous. of Spar tor 577 49 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis 
Production and receipts: 

Production short tons 627, 848 (72,8 84, 44 2 439 24 68 29. OO 1g] 16. 46 $19 
Entries from off-shore lo 314, ¢ 164, SA { a0 ' 692. 52 1. 90 3 ANd ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Hawaiiand Puerto Rico lo 102, 389 ; . 40, 2 291 14 { 200, 74 19 4 67" 429 


Deliveries, total i 550, SM 6, 802 . 4 { 

For domestic consumption 57,4 { . $2. OOK R60. 4 608. 99 062 RO4 > 474 

For export di ° 2,37 ! ) 1,9 2, 252 2 5 . } 

Stocks, raw and refined, end of mon 

thous. of short t r 1,58 { 4 On 14 ‘ 

Exports, refined sugar short tor 4 8, 264 5 2 l 27 25, 42 2 28, 369 

Imports: 

Raw sugar, total achat 2 2 
From Cuba 226, 22 74, 21 2 232, 234 y 2 m4 2 

From Philippine Islands 11,19 2 ; . 42, 938 11, 394 2, RAE 72 , {s 


+} 


Refined sugar, total , 4, 42% q 29 97. 24 g ‘ 
“aa 4, 424 ; 21.8 2, 89 ‘ 664 24 . 

Prices (New York): 
Raw, wholesale. __-.-.----- lol per It . ‘ : 42 
Refined: 
Retail......... — dol per 5 It 182 {82 : 1s $71 39 499 499 104 
A 7 lol per It . ‘ . 0s re 1 if m 4 
aE thou f 5 842 ) ) g 132 ‘ : . 


TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate) t 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, « 
ter, total I t 4 1,2 9 
Domestic: 
Cigar leaf 402 
Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, and 1 
laneous domestic I t : h4 244 
Foreign grown: 
Cigar leaf 
Cigarette tobacco i 
Exports, including scrap and stems thou fit 6 t 29, 752 2 o% 27 9 , m 
Imports, including scrap and stems i ! " . 9 { } 


Manufactured products: 
Production, manufactured tobacco, total l 20, 624 1, 958 as4 8, 55 17, 913 { 
Chewing, plug, and twist i i 5 7 6,7 6, 8Y 
Smoking d 24 f 5 
Snuff_. j 3, 528 2 19 7 4 m ; 2 22 
Consumption (withdrawals): 
Cigarettes (small): 
Tax-free ‘ n 8 - 1,14 2, 974 7 2 } { y , 
Tax-paid : 33, 904 23,847 I * 29, 308 20, 878 74 12. Y2 { % 
Cigars (large), tax-paid thousand 554, 341 67. WF 104. A 446, 56M { l } { : wi, 4M ‘ 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-paid 
Exports, cigarettes n I 12 44 2 tu 4 $92 ‘ 2 ‘ 
Price, whosesale, cigarettes, manufactur to 
wholesaler and jobber, f. o. b. destir 
do 








LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and skins ¢ thous. of 13, 04 12 2, 972 i . 44 2 
Calf and kip skins thou fy f 7s 5 2¢ 2 69 y 64 2 
Cattle hides } 58 f ; 74 2s 239 ; y 
Goatskins t¢ 1, 821 64 f 2 2 d f 
Sheep and lamb skins l v25 f ~ ‘ d 4, 22 

Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, 914/15 Ibs.* dol. per 399 } 4x 2 975 s ; {2 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 53 |bs.* i 2 { 2 ; 13 


LEATHER 
Production: 
Calf and kip--.  - Seen thous. of skir 567 601 . 2 2 Hg 
Caeene MNO... sc<cces- thous. of hide 1, 754 BAS ss ~ 2 sm $27 1¢ ; . 
Goat and kid Se EE l 2 { 2 ( ) 17 2, 20 ) 
Sheep and lamb-__-.__._._- de 
Exports: 
Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides thous. of It 18 17 2 f 2 
Offal, including belting offal di RY 82 $ ] 44 2 
Upper leather thous. of sq. ft 2, 621 2, 32 1, 54 1, 925 2, 482 2, 587 2,4 2, 27 2 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, light, f. o. b. tannery* dol. per It 7 RI 7m fi 74 ! 671 7 708 
Upper, chrome calf, B and C grades, f. 0. t I 


nery*. dol per }. ft g1)7 mS 7s &49 a49 a4 ROS S45 S73 win 





’ Revised. ! Revised estimate. December 1 estimate pecificat nged; earlier data not strictly comparable. 
tRevisions for tobacco (1944-49) are shown in note marked ‘'§ the September 1952 SURVEY; those for the indicated 
1951 issue. 
*New series. Compiled by U. S. Department of Labor, Fureau of La Statistics; data prior to August 1951 for ¢ leather and prior to Fe 
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_ 5 952 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 = ee 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Newems: Seite lia: | | Senter. / ie 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ee oy January | — March April | May June July | August | * = October | * — 
°- rn . “re . ° 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES | | 
Productio! tal thous. of pairs 34, 884 32, 227 41, 306 42, 518 43, 067 43, O82 41, 436 39, 747 38, 520 46, 552 44, 100 46, 341 |...--. 
Shoe 1 1 play shoes, except athletic, 
t thous. of pairs 20, 462 28. 704 38, 200 39, 133 40, 142 38, 879 37, 248 35, 408 33, 946 40, 703 37, 842 30, 185 — 
4 ther do 26, 262 25, 511 a3, O04 34, OR] 34, 408 32, 658 31, 536 30, 735 29, 938 36, 385 33, 906 | 35, 057 Oa ceed 
Part ther and nonleather do 3, 200 3, 283 4, 50 5, O52 5, 734 6, 221 5,712 4,673 4, 008 4,318 3, 936 4,128 . 
By k | | 
M do 7, 739 7,023 8, 577 8, S41 &, 531 &, 613 &, 462 &, 279 7, 256 &, O86 8,775 9, 339 
} 1 boys’ do 1. 097 1, 068 1, 2A3 1, 371 1,374 1, 369 1, 492 1, 586 1, 485 1, 949 1, 826 1, 700 | 
W ade 13,711 13, 74 19, 676 *, 3A5 21, 191 20, 363 18, 973 17, 926 18, 385 21,910 19, 419 19, 446 
M childret do 4.200 4, 304 5 2 5 667 fh, 785 5, 292 4,728 4, 393 5,135 5, 040 }, 553 
] t de 2, 625 2, 7 5] 1s9 4, 261 3, 242 ), SSY 2, 427 2, 723 2, 782 3, 138 
Slipp we de 4, 930 3, O32 2, 511 2, 851 3, 277 }, O47 3, RIE 4, 070 5, 249 5, 688 6, 442 
At ae 180 17¢ I 233 223 216 181 169 234 264 286 | 
Other lo 12 225 280 301 325 340 $42 335 366 356 428 | 
Fx do 350 302 219 321 400 386 280 246 331 386 433 | 
Prices, ¥ , h factore:* 
Men’ ! DOY oxf is, dress, cattle hide | 
pper, Goodyear welt dol. per pair 5. 586 5. 523 5. 523 5. 523 5. 523 5. 311 5. 126 5. 126 5, 126 5. 126 5. 126 5. 126 5.150 
Wor xford nurse 5 le upper, Good | 
’ welt dol, per pair 4.711 4. G78 4. G78 4. 861 4. S61 4. 678 4. 046 4. 146 4.479 4.479 4.479 4.479 4. 526 
Wome I es’ pumps, suede split.do . 03 3, ROH SO) 767 3. 700 3. 700 3. 700 3. 700 3.700 3. 700 
° . wEYD T a 
LUMIBER AND MANUFACTURES 
—E — — 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 
i 
Fxports, tot wT prodnet M bd. ft 8], 223 SO, 4357 45,873 04, 248 69, SOS 75, 651 468, 990 61, 137 47, 533 65, 1345 48, 534 GA. Gee fectasee 
2 tithe 1A), SAS 142,514 LAK, f 205, 316 190, 425 209,112 221, 006 183, 140 20, 342 227, 340 255, 581 
‘ T 
2 O78 2, 404 2,74 2, 80 2, 958 162 3, 030 s, 158 3, 196 3, 308 3, 464 3, 528 3, 029 
H \ 4 55S 47 A260 670 612 04 614 630 705 701 #92 Ag 
S " 2, 385 1, O36 2, 176 2,179 2, 288 2, 550 2, 421 2, 544 2, 566 » 03 2, 7€ 2, 836 2, 38 
2, 0%) 2, 402 2 », 879 2, 950 217 2, 906 2, 900 3, 030 3, 305 3,44) 3, 496 3, 001 
H . i7 Als 74 631 45 612 HO4 55S ‘Ho O56 685 7TH 708 
s © OOK 2 1, S84 2, 2 2, 245 2, 305 2, 605 2, 392 2, 441 2, 461 2, 49 2, 764 2, 776 2, 203 
& 02 & 110 5 1M 8.127 R106 &. 016 &, 046 8, 204 &, 343 8, 436 8.45 &, 509 s, 477 
H 91 2, 942 S2 5, O77 075 07 3, O75 s, 131 3, 192 3, 241 3, 256 3, 228 3, 211 
4 , 112 ‘ s 124 5, O50) 5, 031 4, 941 4,971 073 5,151 1, 195 5, 104 5, 21 5, 266 
SOFTWOODS | 
Or d 738 7 KS R14 806 06 727 775 900 RAS 913 919 768 
( SOS Wd 030 1.001 O61 WO4 S48 828 wo v21 R12 758 755 
Pr ~ 713 709 830 si) v19 746 829 778 920 961 943 795 
“44 fis 752 S33 » “44 771 784 727 920 1,007 929 759 
: , R75 v4 ‘ Os Ws WO3 ATR 923 G48 O48 02 O45 QR2 
Exp 43.714 43, 6452 On) 55 54) 17, 254 43, 300 $2, 406 31, 621 19, 542 36, 450 18, 856 15, 900 
Saw 21.14 4 MN 1110 7, 657 1, 202 14, O90 0, 498 7, 121 8, RS6 12, 369 7, 268 7, 462 
1} 22 00 » TOF . 140 RA4 7, 962 24, 210 1, GOS 4. 500 10, 656 24, O81 11, 588 &, 438 
Ty 
81.741 81. 368 81. 508 82 467 82. 887 &5. 239 84. 840 84. 840 846. 303 86. 436 86. 576 86.576 | » 86.316 
} . 
128. 617 28. 200 26. 575 126. 575 125.432 | 125.750 | 124.942 | 122.868 21.234 | 120.418 | 120.418 | 120.418 | » 121. 9&3 
4 22 748 712 TOO 744 749 752 756 | 759 802 677 
) ri 10 2 327 S18 100 206 34 326 tH5 376 372 
Pr ww 4 7u 707 fas TS TSO nuy 735 705 7R7 670 
Sh 64s ‘40 74 607 709 762 753 714 764 720 7a8 ost 
- x 
ofT i) Ave 621 631 610 1, 606 633 1, 615 1, 589 1, 574 1, 552 1, 41 1, S60 
Fxpor 1 MOS HO5 Ss, STA 975 10, 278 19, 276 11, 025 8, 150 6, 477 % OSS 5, 317 4, 300 
Sawe 2,714 2 x”) 2, 505 2, 400 1, 364 673 L, 993 i, 928 1, 351 1, 152 1,104 
Roar k 6, 791 7, 940 7, 488 0, 380 7,878 8,912 352 6, 157 4, 549 4, 634 4,165 3, 196 
, | 
B R. 1 
i per M bd gO. 612 80. 707 a0. 642 ao. 10 79. 765 79. 676 70. 642 7A. 8 79. 250 80. 260 81.483 | * 81. 572 * 81, O80 
} ‘ er, F. G x 4" s R/L° | 
dol. per M bd. ft 061 155. O61 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 406 156. 068 158. 322 158.358 | ° 158.971 | » 158. 971 
Orders. ‘ mil. be. ft 504 404 552 140) 448 O08 Hoy 680 739 719 737 | 92 
0 f } d 714 re tn4 472 465 m2 1 is 610 675 | 657 613 
Py wt i 602 i f Ti 451 4 502 Hus 7533 709 747 | 572 
Shipme do 579 447 14 441 47 579 571 63 678 650 706 | 561 
Stock r end of mont do ATU P| Huo Fa 1, SRS 1, 504 1, 615 O80 1, 755 1 1, 864 | 1, 905 1, SAS 
Price, wv Ponderosa, boards, N , con j | 
mor «8 dol, per M bd, ft 78. 17 7s. 74 78. 5S 49. 22 SO. SY 82. 10 82. 28 SS. 51 83. 50 83. 54 83. 23 r 81. 55 81.55 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 
| | 
Produ 1 } s” equivalent 187, 341 176, 257 244,011 253, 003 10, S57 282, 864 231,160 | 289, 066 224.756 | 281,488 | ° 292,489 | 303, 681 | 
Shipment do 180. 508 195, 384 238, V1 260, 815 289,732 | 282,070 | 230,155 273, 123 211,998 | 274,449 | + 290, 201 303, 267 | 
k he 108, 524 SA, 454 92, 577 SS OK 85.350 S35, 800 sf, 083 81,849 2, 747 101, 103 | + 102,614 102, 082 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Maple, be hiret | 
Order M bd. ft .. 350 . 150 4+, 800 . 550 + 600 5. 550 3, 575 > R50 4,100 4. 050 3, 450 3,900 | 3, 650 
Order f il. end ofr } do 12, 0% 2 300 13, 050 12, 2%) 11, 700 10, 700 10, 200 1, 600 9, 700 0, KOO 9, 650 9,400 9, 00 
Produ ' do , GO 70 4 uM 41M 4,350 4300 650 1, 400 3, 000 4, 000 3, 900 4, 200 3, 20 
Shipment di 600 5) Th) 4, 25) a0 +, 350 + 650 50 3. 675 4, 250 2,950 3, 800 3,35) 
Stocks, 1 t f mont! do j 7, 300 7, 575 8, 250 &. 050 &, 600 4,475 Y, 575 9, 400 &, 900 &, 650 9, 675 10, 175 10, 000 
’ Revise ° T’. climinary Data beginning January 1952 have been adjusted to conform to the 1952 revision of the export schedule 
tRey ns for January-October 1950 are available upon request 
*The figures include a comparatively small number of ‘other footwear" which is not shown separately from shoes, sandals, etc., in the distribution by types of uppers; there are further 
Small differe etween the sum of the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter, and also the distribution by kinds, include small revisions not available by 
Types Ipper SF xclude special category”’ items. 


New r data are compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Burea { Labor Statistics; monthly data prior to March 1951 (February 1951 for softwoods) will be shown later. 


De ‘ y data for 1948-50 will be shown later, 
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LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued 


Oak: 
Orders, new - - - -- Mobd. ft 57,1 19. 64 19 7. 84 an a0 80 N12 84 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 54. OSS 1 Ro 30 , “9, 149 3 377 pipe 6h 72 4 
Production__- ; do 1, 032 64 : =" AQ ons : Ona oe : ' 4), 843 
Shipments____ , «, U2I ) 
Stocks, mill, end of month 








METALS AND MANUFACTURES 


IRON AND STEEL 





Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl. ad‘ 
Exports, total _- rt tons 44, 232 $16, 7 { 9 { ~ By2 S 4s { 599 203 ) ) 27, 832 . WFR 1% 1210 
SerapO . ; 2 ; 24 { 21, 2 29, 928 42, 058 1, 735 6, 708 y 176 
Imports, total________- 219,559 | 2 235, 432 52, OM 148, 562 } 9 2 539 89.559 1 4 } 
Scrap -- 24, ¢ 29 ), 28 14 , 2 82 ‘. 8 ‘ 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Consumption, total§ thou f rt tons 6, 268 { 24 A. 004 4 9 29 » 
Home scrap { 12 { 27 ‘ 8 One 
Purchased scrap 2.9 , mH { 9 9 2 Os ’ 1 o0 

Stocks, consumers’, end of month, total§ 14 , ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 62 , 
Home serap_- g : ‘ 277 209 {2s 
Purchased scrap... -- : . ' ‘4 S04 1, 238 . 19 29 2 7 


Ore 
Iron ore: 
Al! districts: 
Mine production 
Shipments } 
Stocks, at mines, end of mont 5, 18 " { 8, 849 9 a) x O4 yO 
Lake Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake ports 9 2 4 2 4s “4 9 , 
Consumption by furnaces ’ ) . ( ; ‘ ‘ 2 nas Ps 
Stocks, end of month, total { { } ‘ ) ‘ ; ; y ‘ : ~~ 
At furnaces 42, 258 24 : {s o > 4 ‘ 14’ 210 
On Lake Erie docks . . { { ‘ 4 4n4 , . ‘a aoe 
Imports ‘ s 5 0 
Manganese ore, imports (mangan¢ 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron:§ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale thou rt tor 134 4 5 ’ { 14 1.4 
Shipments, total a4 ; 

For sale ‘ Re ‘ 

Castings, malleable iron:§ 

Orders, unfilled, for sale tt 22 2 | 
Shipments, total 88, 2 { . ‘ a0, 2 : 144 { 
For sale . " { 19, 0 ‘ om 

Pig iron: 

Production sii t 
Consumption § 
Stocks (consumers’ and supplier 


Prices, wholesale: 
Composite per 
Basie (furnace 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Nev 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings 
Shipments, total 
For sale, total 2 148 188 4, 3. 2. 12 ‘ 
Railway specialties 34 { 7 : 19 ¢ 
Steel forgings :4 
Orders unfilled, total 14 { ‘ ) 19. 2 2 ge 248. 904 1.2 
Shipments, for sale, total { . . - } 
Drop and upset 
Press and open hammer 57, 2! . { { 
Steel ingots and steel for casting 
Production thou hort t . 5 8 
Percent of capacity} 
Prices, wholesale 
Composite, finished steel ! per I} { j i { { { { ‘ 
Steel billets, rerolling (producing | t 


Structural steel (producing point r it 1M 44 { { { $ 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburg! 


dol. pe 14 14. 14 14 14 14 14. 0 14. 0 44. (x 14 4. 0 { 44. (x 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy type 
Orders, unfilled, end of montt 1 
Shipments : d } 2 2, 2 


Stocks, end of month ; 





rRevised. 1 See note marked ‘*4”’ for t ef 
© Data beginning 1951 have been adjusted in accordar 
§Data beginning January 1951 are estimated tot ler r r t t ents by t MI 1 r 
§¥Data beginning August 1952 t t I try tot t i t r ercent t t T re f 
commercial forgings only, i. e., exclude { for owr M esl nts aver 
for this period include captive shipment 
tFor 1952, percent of capacity i 





January 1953 


1953 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


1950 and descriptive * are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supp rent to the Survey 





Novem- 





ber 
vem. 
er 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 
Cans. met hipment n terms of steel consumed 

tot hort ton 273, 468 
a ' do 156, 035 
843 + do 107, 433 
4 Q} i ao 224, 422 
393 ( l 1 millions 820) 
OO4 Crow ction thousand gro 19, 900 
. I thous. of short ton 6, 509 
Carbon and alloy do ore 
R for n do 155 

do 28 
le 7M 

sf do Onn 

K do 13¢ 
= do 1, 693 

Q i d 1 
do Is4 

do 421 

a 


W et ! 7Y 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 


Alu 


} ? 2 ee 
rm } { 
A 
‘ Tu s 
( { 
; ? ¥ ) » 
1 
( 
<I hort ti 76, 91 
sat ( ! ( t 
ms 89 6] 
4 t } ] ‘ 
ss 
i 4 
Fy i a ths 
I 1 ‘ 
dk 
, | «' 
| \ 1 per It ee 
( 
I 
] 234 
- 4 
(M 
, ; ” (* 
{ ] ; 
‘ 1 " ‘ 
§ l 2 
" ® ‘ 
1 oO 
] 4 
ISS 
} ° " 
+ . , 
é 
' ‘ 
$10 
“4 
4 
’ } 
d Der ) 
| } ‘f 
I ' 139 
" : 
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APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
ELECTRIC 


HEATING 


t} fit ] 
& AR4 
} 
‘ ve sre wit! 
r ‘ lanuary-September 1 
RVEVr | 1dditional rey 
; . t those available for industria 


METALS AND MANU 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1951 


Febru 
ary 


Deco January March | April fay 


FACTURES—Conti 








235, 107 234, 372 235, 648 2f, 920 287, 223 277, 629 
14 25 143, W07 144, 439 157, 279 173, 414 175, 158 
4, 782 90 37 41, 200 109, 041 ; 102, 471 
203, 002 14 ms/ 100, 445 208 841 39. 311 
724 “yt I wn? 1, 071 
16, 90 22, 71 24, 316 25, 357 30, 241 
6.4 ‘ xu f s 6, S90 ¥22 5. O47 
1s 7u 7357 SO] Hua 740 
lf 1fis8 158 iv 144 158 
2s 268 317 292 305 
‘ S11 79 S72 718 723 
70S i 711 734 6.58 637 
14 4 138 162 128 is 
1, 500 1, 44 ] i 1, 600 1, 434 1, 484 
lod s 158 1a 143 14 
Is 1s 171 170 143 1h 
‘ ; 137 $31 $4 1 
. ~ ; 7s as 4 
44 ; 14s 45 $22 405 
7 { j 72 74 Ong 76, BRE BO SOS 
y H 212, 48] 11, 137 aK rm) 248, 083 
{ f 077 O77 O7AS 
] i ] ath l 209. 7 ”) 
‘ i M4 14.8 17.8 
j ‘ 14 l f 15.9 157.8 
» » * ; + ~ e 
si x . x s 
7s 2 iW4 7S. SAI sf 2 SI. GOGH 
Si. AN S 80). &T 87.11 80 479 02. O46 
~ j MoM. i 8, 402 j 3 
] 1i4 i l! 2 107 e If Ne) 
om re { FS 47 61, 22 55, 351 
~ 2, 842 ] u 14 $44 au, 252 
‘ $ _ | 44] $8, 273 42 G48 172 
< ; 2M, St é vs ys 4 14,34 
2 On ~ 22. 344 ] 4 22 & 
24 i 242 2421 421 2421 
~ $ | 4.3, H2 +4 ; 7¢ 
i 2s ts 41, 251 ; 62 4.14 
; ; is, 4 ”y { 4¢ 
q 4 1,2 > 161 iS DO on i] 
2 2s ‘ 2 i ‘ $1, 521 oS, 77 
] wn 1x SU? 1457 
pe t 42, 4 Si, 400 i,¢ 73, 435 
m4 i rn a te ] mu 1 92g 
; 1, 4, 524 +, 48 ly l 
17,84 ; é Is, 242 26, 172 4, OW 
‘ 4 i 1004 15. 458 22 74 
» y. ‘ 4 11u 10, 64 a | 
1,5 14 12 S21 2 134 
“ s 742 10, 804 7. 418 
i 2 1. 2] 1. 215 1. 210 
vt ~ i pnt 44 f 17 
_ ‘ &3, 2 ” s “ “ x 7 
s4 s 4 44s s s 9 j ‘ 
; ™ su 
J O04 23, 42 i4 
9 ~ iv, 2 I t ] is 1, 4 
6.4 y. j Os "y { 
; j &, ON 10S, Ds 106, 02 2 T1é 
{ 24 8 04 ‘ 6.8 
] » » ] 211 1161 4 450) l 4 
‘ yi S1, S00 s sid 4), 29 
i 2,784 2, 2 2, OF 4 l A) 2,14 
4 S, SA2 ~ 2 S. SUS ou tM 
port schedule and include certain primary form 
l I iuction by detinners only 
pea begin February 1951 
] use; total stock lude small amount n listributed 

















1952 


June 


nued 


333, 416 
218, 047 
114, 469 
287, 127 
1,010 
30, 773 
1, 250 
123 

25 

182 


s 
ty 
] ¥ 4 
Sg ' 
m4 
Su 
18, 34 
WI 
S 
a's 
49 
” 
8 OR 
uu ‘ 
S 1a 
15% 


& O88 


77, 4 
47, 20 
Hu 
t 42 
‘ 
‘ iu 
’ 
' 
m1 
6. 48 
lf mye 
aA | 
& TAO 
f eT 
VP) 


July 


423, 894 | 
293, 370 
130, 524 
388, 040 | 
G98 
28, 531 


,414 | 
130 
35 
1m) 
152 
107 

3 


18&_ 8 


40.1 


148.7 
ae 
02 
76, 207 
1. O01 
8, 049 
115, 384 
15,4 
65, 847 
oS, SAS 
26, O64 
2420 
20, 849 
is ROU 
37, 489 
1 434 
4), 140 
1600 
> "An 


-1f 
1,03 
1, 037 
21,0090 
¥, Y¥O 
5, 481 
6,619 
1. 2150 
i), 231 
6, 930 
43, 353 
8,714 
a 41u 
1500 
4,445 
sal 
2. TOR 
15, O05 
17, 282 
4, 487 
2, 91 
trt 


nufactures 


| 
August 





R85, 
205 


175 


987 


0740 


206. 3 
8 
159.6 
92.2 


4(02 


79, 368 
05, 366 
127, 910 
St, 771 








. 1406 
9, 470 
1, 164 


4, ORR 


1, 218 


24, 087 


73, 627 


3, 974 


fi, 507 


formerly 


Septem- 
ber 


460, 155 
348, 500 


111, 655 | 


405, 368 
* 1,146 
33, 060 


87 
181 
342 
797 
49 
148 

1, 639 
1% 
192 
386 
412 
447 


6, 542 


76, 882 
323, 849 


. 0750 


165. 7 
95.8 
. 402 


74, 820 
82, 426 
98, 930 
134, 486 
71, 456 
NH), G4 

67,817 
25, GOS 


30, 226 
32, 919 
42,791 
49, 850 





48, 706 


76, 019 
78, 129 
69, 343 
04, 541 


1398 
14, 976 
1, 371 


4,454 
, 151 


20, 455 
43, 833 
4,720 


5 082 


October 


| 
355, 341 
| 240,150 


115, 182 
304, 836 
1, 229 
33, 467 
| 7, 156 
847 

197 

377 

861 

709 

15¢ 
1,819 
1S 

27 

412 

435 

497 


| 77, 312 


374, 602 


0750 
183.8 
107.6 
102 
78, 752 
’S4, 894 
105, 770 
’ 138, 759 
50. TAO 
18, 226 
AO. O10 
21, 028 
38, RN 
2420) 


32, 910 
33, 770 


51, 521 
43,150 
37, 718 


1440 


50, 392 


3, 601 
», OO2 
14, 266 
1 su 
6H, 883 
1. 2123 


St) OSR 
79, 787 
71, 6459 
95, 342 

1330 
” 299 


2, 439 


6,105 
12, 278 


33, 552 
55, 150 
1, Wi2 
4, luv 


Novem- 
ber 


| 


74, 639 


0750 


165. 6 
98. 2 
. 402 


100, O75 





. 2420 


78, 563 


0), 766 
S81, 439 
S35, 149 
12%) 


excluded; the value of such 
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VMETALS AND MANU FACTURES—Continued 


HEATING APPARATUS—Continued 


Boilers, range, shipments I er { 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month : Hi, 284 { $2, { . . R74 
Shipments 1, 64 { 0 1s ‘ ‘ , ~? : i 
Stocks, end of month i 4 ' 7 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, « elect 
Shipments, total umber 2 { 239 ‘ ‘ 1” \ 40 aa 3 . i 
Coal and wood ‘74 , , ‘ 6 4 - i 
Gas (inel. bungalow and combi 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil! 


Stoves, domestic heating, shipment 
Coal and wood 
Gas 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fue! oil 
Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gra\ 
shipments, total um be i ) { } d } " 
as 1 7Y ; j - ; 7. ) ; ‘ . 
Oil 19 , > 69 7 bs 
Solid fuel M4 } } { { ) ‘ ‘ x nT 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quart 
Blowers and fans, new orders 
Unit heater group, new orders 

Foundry equipment (new), new ord: 
net. “37 { J 1 S 

Furnaces, industrial, new orders 
Electric _.. 

Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling 

Machine tools: 

New orders 1945-4 . “4 ° 4" 
Shipments 221 2 5 . 

Mechanical stokers, sales . 
Classes 1, 2, and 3 ber 
Classes 4 and 5: 

Number 
Horsepower... _- 

Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal 

orders 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Batteries (automotive replacement ! 
mentst t "2 , 7 ‘ . 

Domestic electrical appliances, sals 2 1 
Refrigerators, index nat , 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type I r 219 / 216.9 ‘ KN ‘ ? 
Washers© 2 { . { ; ie . f , 5 ‘ 

Radio sets, production* {7 ‘ rm ens - 

Television sets (incl. combination t . ’ 


Insulating materials and related pre 
Insulating materials, sales billed, ir 
Fiber products 

Laminated fiber products, shipmer 


Vulcanized fiber 
Consumption of fiber paper 
Shipments of vuleanized prod 


Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, s 


Motors and generators, quarterly 

New orders, index 

Polyphase induction motors, 1-206 
New orders 
Billings 

Direct current motors and generator 
New orders thor : . 
Billings f " 





COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production thous. of rt tor “) ‘ — . , 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, « 
thou 
Exports 
Prices, chestnut 
Retail, compositet lol. per short tor , 
Wholesale, f. 0. b. car at minet { { { { { “ , ; A 
Bituminous: 
Production : thou f rtt 19 14 { ‘ » 0M ‘ one , 3 oe 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, tot 


thou f t tor { { { Pt { 4 “ 7 " 


Industrial consumption, tota! 
Beehive coke ovens } } ‘ 
Oven-coke plants - 2 ~ 9 , . , . 
Cement mills 
Electric-power utilities 
Railways (class I 4, 344 4 { 2 AQ 2 34 
Steel and rolling mills lo 7 { " 29 
Other industrial f 77 } 4 7, 208 6. 444 6, 106 e a 

Retail deliveries lo 4( 


’ Revised. » Preliminary. 

tRevised series. For revised batteries data beg 
prices supersede former quotations on tracks, destinatior Re ed price data pr t } e shi later 

© Figures through 1951 are estimated ir t Is; there , data cover report ompanies y (representing about 97 percent of total indu Now ° a ke 
o”? on p. 8-35. qBeginning May 1‘ ' : 
15 companies. 9 Beginning January ] I : 
tion, 2d half of 1951, 33; beginning 1952, 34; direct current, begit g 1951, 2 
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otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 














Unless - : 
_ — . » shown in the 3 
1950 and deacriptive tr sare s Novem- Denem- Febru ; i | ; Septem- | Novem- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ber ~~ January ry March April May June July | August oo | October tee 
wy . . ' “unre ~ ° 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
eee 7 
COAL—Continued 
| 
B la cl 
‘ Iti Ke 1 
ul f short tor 91 sf 19 19 16 76 92 4 79 76 75 77 76 
Stock tria ind retail dealers’, end of 
: ’ thous. of short tor 77, 858 7H, OF 75.423 7H, 474 77, 293 78, 141 79, 49% 80, 744 79, 359 81, 238 83, 298 77, 951 75, O78 
Ir ; do 75, 948 74, SN 73, 792 74, W7 76, 042 76, 810 78, 033 79, 108 77, 608 79, 7 81, 492 76, 369 74, 220 
( k do 15, 123 15,2 14, 82 15, 7S 16, 727 16, 652 16, 04 16, 446 16, 136 16, 066 15, 728 14, 447 13, 645 
( do 1, 508 1,424 l 1 1,342 1, 27¢ 1, 245 1, 261 1,412 1,456 1, 616 1, 746 1, 424 1,607 
I do 4104 ; ms Hu2 32. 710 32 724 , O17 4. 545 R02 35, 805 36, 797 37, 722 36, 303 36, 1905 
I do 4,163 ‘ 2 4, 161 1, 237 4,200 4,24 4,110 3, O06 3, iD 3, 443 3, 487 | 3, 041 2, 807 
do 1,151 1, 181 1, 213 1, 27¢ 1, 322 1, 353 1, 356 1, 200 1,195 1, 158 236 | 1, 156 1, ORS 
y tria ln 19, 8090 10, 441 1a 5 14. 61 10, 694 19. 689 19, 787 1), 183 19, 4% 20, 487 19, 718 | 18, 7¥1 
| do 1,91 1, 750 1, 631 1, 07 1, 251 1, 331 1, 463 1, 636 1, 661 1, 671 | 1, 582 1, 758 
Ey do 5 420 4 478 163 } GR2 4,050 4, 248 4, 885 4, 862 4,003 4, 288 3, 760 3,010 | 
; } 
| t lol. per short tor 1.14 16.15 16. 1¢ 16. 16 16. lo 16. 16 15. 99 16. 02 16. 13 16, 22 16, 28 16. 4 16. 16 
W 
MI } rratr ot do eo no HUT 6a HO7 5 624 5 623 429 5. 40 5. 140 5. 655 6. 016 6. 016 
, f } ty et i 6. 754 a 77 4.772 6. 769 6. 745 4.349 6.317 6. 378 6. 487 6. 444 6. 680 6. 941 6. O57 
COKF 
. ‘ thous. of short tor r a2 f «i ARQ 576 433 1h 112 71 253 397 | ° 333 346 
oO | KN ( { f S 771 6, 204 F j 5 ASE 2, 31 2, 305 5, 787 5, 784 6,117 5, O61 
; 1 7 | 208) 11 M7 306 17 323 314 
. d 5 1 s . 1.7 1, 832 1, 873 1, 1 2 3, 297 3, 142 2, 838 2, M41 2, 445 
At f do 1, 24 1, 20 421 1,4 1, 530 1, 459 1, 538 2, 2,479 2, 204 2, 132 1, 957 1, 920 
aes do 405 +4 xO 110 12 413 424 wb R19 R48 706 ASS 424 
Pot S ! 142 14 159 158 122 103 Os w7 87 
Ex 111 2 s 79 89 62 53 44 2 $1 
1.75 14 14. 754 14.750 14.750 14.750 14. 750 14.750 14. 750 14.750 14.750 14.750 14.750 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 
Cr : 
“\V 1 2, OA 1, 4 2 l 1, 929 2,101 2, 063 2, 1% 2,017 2,141 1, 8 1, (60 1,704 
| 18S. 140 191, ¢ 142 2 184,644 108, O28 102, 8&2 158, 310 185, 917 188, SOS 192, 798 195, 528 202, 044 
Re ‘ S ‘ 95 . SY ‘1 ww) We a9 us ow 
Cc 108. 258 mM 9 905, 820 193. 524 905, 825 193, 030 152. O62 04. 762 214.729 | 202. 661 210,510 | 213, 358 
‘ ~ i 1M s Dae | 9 Q00 », 128 79 200), 81 Ons, O4 275, O51 204, 368 24, 723 260, 776 
ae ‘ { (4,614 63, 612 ’ 72 71, 050 70, 352 67, 497 5, 241 66, O84 
4 ] = 1 is H Lf 177, 422 l 197, 001 14, o2 187, 341 178, 304 151, 580 185, 900 
‘ 82 ‘ 17, 971 18, (2 ’ 20, 437 19, 489 18, 258 18, 477 17, #2 17, 792 
88 y. 2,2 2, 939 ; 1,718 SA 1, 876 1, O66 1,4 1, 526 
. 14, O8 14, 18 17,4 I ( 17,171 17, 497 18, 124 18, 304 20, O65 
r ner t 2 2 2 2. Ait 2 2. Sit 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 
Ref 
I 
t! {tr 4 Zt 44.1 i ; 44 i4 43, 402 0 0,452 3, 640 45, 735 46, O33 45,053 45, 183 
} ) { ' 11, 4s 5 2 G0, 482 7, #2 ), 34 4, 82 38, 337 18, 822 36, S87 37, 321 
. 47. 22 ‘ 1, 489 49, OS] s, 921 27, Sf 25,8 23, 291 26, 221 28, 836 39, 300 
~s . 7 MO), 721 45,119 8, iM 6, 285 7, O27 12,004 * 41, 267 ‘), 402 
{ 
” ws ‘ 222 4, 204 ii? ‘ 4. 380 5, 380 6, 028 7, 162 7, 749 
244 2. 767 2, 8 2, an 2, 434 2, 4 2, 439 » 497 618 2, 827 
. ‘s4 *“ 6 44 6. 7 & 21 6, 438 6.1 6, 109 6. 43 6, 342 6, OSI 6, 344 
4 ‘ . " 48.75 1, 634 4s f ; 85,77 104, 257 117, 252 120, 721 
i ‘ $2, iM 2 8, 2 7.0 s SSL 15, OSS 2, 24 M4, 061 %, 200 53, O82 
242 SM si +1, 604 2.79 2, 64 f 2, 900 2, 306 3, 269 2, 840 
j Hi2 2, (WM Sif S47 2, O5¥ 2, 244 2, SAM 2, SSS 2, 47 1, 583 1,1 1,373 
| t ; wl hat) ; aw al US OO us . O98 OWS 
| ' ; On OM 1x 1. x 4h 1 4 “ ON 00 oo 900 oOo 
K 
I 2, US yp. 4 4. wid s “4 11, O83 11, 820 10, 408 10, 919 
‘ > 1 ow 6,744 ih, ¢ 4, (008 2.8 8.1m 5. 54 2ris 5, S83 6,014 7,156 2, 230 
t 2Y, 48 24 Ze S, nit 16,5 8,9 ’ ‘ ” 27, 387 2, 401 35, 021 33, 280 
; £38 S 759 217 642 f ) { 796 ADF 655 358 
| ‘ N \ k ii 
I ) 101 ! 10 108 . 108 108 . 108 
Lu 
| 144 4. 41,4 4U2 4. awe 4.8 4, 008 4, 857 4, 004 4,040 
r) 42 “ 2. 82 2 "LY 2, 42 414 3, 224 5, 343 3, 433 3,711 
Ce ’ ) i +a 40 { au 0 i if 04 9, 775 4. (20 9, 745 9, 809 
i 1, 44 2 292 1,7 ait 44s 2u 1, 208 1, 610 1, O70 1, 055 
| ™ k ; 
" ‘ rer Pat 200) vat Patt Pa 200 Pan! 270 ai 270 270 260 2%) 
r Re New } Comparable data for December 1951 (thous. bb Distillate fuel, 85,872; residual fuel, 42,955; kerosene, 26,940 
ti Ret | es are weighted averages for large citic W holesale prices supersede former quotations on tracks, destination Figures prior to 1951 will be published later 
ait vill be shown later *Includes stocks of heavy crude in California 
tI ‘ “ be ‘ t 
I ‘ tr ! ext ts not wh separately f ecurity reasons 
NOTI R RADIO, TELEVISION SERII P. 8-34. *New seri Compiled by the Radio- Television Manufacturers Association Data represent industry totals based on reports 
from bot nmem bers of the ciation Both private and company brands are included Radio production comprises home, portable battery, automobile, and clock models; 
tek I mt tion mode Annual totals for 1924-46 for radi ind monthly data for 1947-50 for radio and television sets are shown on p. 20 of the October 1952 SuRVEY 
Data for I) ! March, June, and Septem ber 1952 cover 5 week other months, 4 weeks 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown inthe § , a esis es 
1951 Statistica Supplement to the Survey ' hee hy : J 1a rag Marct April Ma Jue July Au 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


Refined petroleum products—Cont 
Motor fuel: 


All types: 
Production, total thou f bbl 15, 859 ‘ } is j { 9, 00 2 74, 48 8, 34 105, 022 { } 1 8 
Gasoline and naphtha from cr r 
leum thous. of bbl R4 S88 87. 44 Ro g S ' 81.819 63. 752 Py g , , 
Natural gasoline and allied products.d . 8, 94 ) O58 18 8. 724 79 fi. 79% - 
Sales of |. p. g. for fuel, etc., and trans- 
fers of cycle products t us. of bbl 7 . } 6. ORS ) 7 19 GR ‘ . 
Used at refineries 1 g & R38 8 459 & g SR 8 04 g @’ 437 S ~ 
Domestic demand d 88 84, 394 36, 8 82, 04 . 8. ¢ 0 305 ' aaa 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: ; 
Finished gasoline, total do 105 ’ 13.9 } 13.512 2 239 ink TAR 
At refineries i . S 6 rf 
Unfinished gasoline i { 8178 . . & 378 4 gre - 
Natural gasoline and allied products_d . &, 1st . S 5s , ) ) : a cae 


Exports" =. we 
Prices, gasoline: 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklat 


Wholesale, regular grad« 
Retail, service stations, 50 cit 
Aviation gasoline: 
Production, total 
100-octane and above { 18 { 5 ‘ 2 ‘ 
Stocks, total ; 8, 2 8 . . s 
100-octane and above { : { 
Asphalt: 
Production___.._- rt tor SS4 7 730 } oN i a 
Stocks, refinery, end of montt F ‘ r ‘ ; “x ; 
Wax: 
Production = t ] . { 24 . M4, 3A ‘ #), &S . 
Stocks, refinery, end of n . : i “ ‘ 1s e 2 
Asphalt products, shipments 
Asphalt roofing, total 
Roll roofing and cap sheet 
Smooth-surfaced 
Mineral-surfaced 
Shingles, all types ; . ) ( : ; 
; ‘ { 





PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood: 


Receipts thous. of cor 28 t 2, 2 
Consumption _- 2 2 2,2 2 
Stocks, end of month . s2 ts 

Waste paper: 
Receipts tt { ; 5 683. OR 
Consumption _- { silos - 


Stocks, end of month. 


WOOD PULP 
Production: 
Total, all grades 
Bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphite 
Unbleached sulphite 
Soda 
Groundwood , { 214 . 0 “i 
Defibrated, exploded, et . . 80, 2 
Stocks, own pulp at pulp n 
Total, all grades 
Bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphite_. 
Unbleached sulpnite 
Soda. 
Groundwood 


Exports, all grades, total 

Imports, all grades, total 
Bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphite 
Unbleached sulphite 
Soda 
Groundwood 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and paperboard 1 
Paper and paperboard product t 
4 - 





Paper (incl. building paper { ; 
Paperboard _. 5 RAR 
Building board. 

* Revised. Excludes ‘sp 
*New series. Prices are for | 








3 


_ 
January 1938 


duns otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and des« riptive notes are shown in the 
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PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Con. 
; r, newsprint, and paper 
i) Ar | Pul sociation 

o short tons 

Oo nth d 
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cle 

- +} do 

do 

Or +} ad 

" 
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' 
= do 

oO +) de 
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f b. mill®. dol. per 1001b 

{ 

( hort tor 

( ai 

Pr 
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I 
| 
‘ di 
’ | 
I d 
| d 
t on 
iv 1x 
PRINTING 
, f edit 
. ; 
. a 
RUBBER 
, 
w Y h 
; 
TIRES AND TUBES 
I thousand 
| 

R 

Ex 
Ex d 

a 
“ ; 
Fx : 
r} ** 4 erie { 
} ex} not shown 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1951 


Novem- 
ber 


PULP, PAPER, 


819, 334 
014, 463 
RON, GAT 


R81. 877 


340, 425 


100, 090 


110,610 





24, AOS 
40.5, 945 
7 BO4 


118, GSO 
13. 1 
13, 29. 
20, 708 
21, 822 
16, (25 
uv 20 

471, 732 

491, O20 
Js { . 

402, 829 
95, 847 
99, 301 
7, 52 

$46, 244 

107, 144 

138, 141 

a] in 
f 1M 

“i 1" 

“4 
AN) & 
. 41> 

” 
Mit) 

f x0 

7s 

~ 

4 

11 

a“) 

24. 0 
4, 04¥ 

74 
‘ s! 

4 
6. RNA 

lf 

an 
is 

» 7s 

21 


Decem- 
ber 


106, 04 
122. 71 
118, 20 


119. 040 


65, 70: 


447, 7¢ 
vat} O7 
292. 939 
117, 748 
13. 15 
291, 704 
217, 091 
(4, 411 
4, 367 
435, 287 
41.4 
11. ¢ 
on 
91, 721 
430, 4 
91. 7f 
Up m4 
116.7 
SiMe 
i) “ 
5, 122 
\os 


7% / 

4° i 

» 

7H, 

Mm), 42 

1u 

4° ~ 

6, 44 
‘ 

1 wy 
x 

14 

sy 

10. 004 

44 








Janu 


a 


ary 


sa4 


ANI 


USY 


1s 


Febru- 
ary 


842, 191 
903, 374 
RAS, 400 
851,819 


44, 04 






114, 955 


475, 150 
200), O45 
900, 55S 


130, 180 


475 M2 
w, 741 
208, GBF 


fo & 


Hil f 


i, S41 
MM 
74,04 

64. SAT 

145, 277 

2, 141 

aN 

{ uM 
7, 4 

6. 184 

4 

138 

1 U4 
10, 307 


March 


852, 186 
84, 820 
806, 773 
881,775 
361, 070 


TOR, RAS 
120, 280 
124, 0 

121, 995 
69, 710 
QRS DH) 
$58, O00 
Ww), 407 
2905, 680 


135, 960 
13. 55 


204, 560 | 
182, 684 
07, OM 
0), 445 
82, 900 


&, 452 
457, 617 
&7, SAT 
416, 469 
116. 75 
oon 000 
tet) si) 
RSD, UM 


35, 682 
61.5 
R5. 17 
ny) 
79, 41¢ 
69, 744 
151, 249 
{4 
2), S08 
24, 797 
4 79 
- Ty 
t i 
is4 
13, 04 
1m] 
497 
(34 
10. G00 
10 
r, Rureau of I 
les data for n 


April 


813, 274 
825, 736 
RA, 216 
842, 129 





104, G15 
111, 950 
116, O76 
113, 781 


72, 250 


206, 780 
1, SOO 
295, 614 
293, 550 


138, 025 
13. 55 


254, 759 
160, 500 
277, 891 
276, O86 


84, 100 


471 
468, O18 
170, 187 


DAL 


393, 470 
94, 767 
04, 250 


8, 960 
400), 475 
72, 475 


419, 848 


5S] 


14. ¢ 


May 


740, 102 
747, 506 
817, 027 
803, 031 
376, 503 


91, 140 
93, 500 
115, 790 


285, 851 


140, 4858 
13. 55 


246, 360 
140, 000 
2n9, OFS 
22, 180 
84, 000 


495. O72 
492, 478 


173, 681 


404, 071 
103, 440 
103, 783 


Ss, 626 
442, 739 
70, ODS 


410. 49 


SAT) Ce) 
un) 


906, 000 


fi. 1 
fa4 


iH, 347 
‘ AS 
0. 188 
4s 
41, 368 
a7 u 
134, 339 
9 2%) 
23, 142 
2? 14 
40, 169 
7, 433 
7,44 
4,024 
1 
] ” 
10s 
1) 1 
6 





1952 


June 


AND PRINTING—Continued 


753, 25 
720, 006 
773. 00 
7H9, 654 
341, O85 
89, 628 
~ wh) 
100, 121 
06, 843 
81. OOS 
276, 760 
425, 000 
278, 120 


279, 095 | 


139, 500 


135, 000 
0), 159 
240, 210 
95, 000 
451, 91 
483, 791 
141, 80 
379, 943 
W. OSD 
O8, 138 
1, 56S 
476, 479 
4, 592 
459. OOF 
19 
AND) OO 
2. 900 
| 
sl 
Hn. 4 
f a 7 
Bi. 
754 
249 
6. O4 
72, WO 
~ 
4 4 
WH, A 
151 4 
11s 
» 7u 
a8 OT 
7, 3 
0 ONT 
‘ 
17 ane 
' } 
10,974 
x 
ly 


July 


221, 930 
143, 000 
216, 743 
212, 740 
99, 000 


485, 539 
483, 250 
144, 094 


329, 729 
04, 192 
04, 933 


&, 827 
532, 297 
75, 474 
427, 845 





R28 
627.4 
Ol 
129 
(2. 700 
&4. 839 
69, 2 
s15 
8, 902 
58, 642 
1. 499 
16, 213 
&, 354 
¥ 27 
7, 087 
7, 148 
1, IS¢ 
845 
117 
11, 647 
140 
4,700 
4, KOT 
11, 223 
134 


August 


752, 557 
902 
775, 723 
768, 208 
2, 405 


82, G38 
57,150 
100, 213 
US, OSD) 
93, 850 


2A, 666 
422, 402 
267, 433 
24, 517 
140, 775 


13. 55 


257, 062 
155, 270 
256, 307 
251, 791 
130, 250 





486, 406 
488, 575 


142, 015 


341, 571 
97, 831 
99, 008 


7,650 
573, 502 
RG, 444 
400, 541 


Septem- 
| 


122. 00 


917, 300 
388. 400 
955, 600 

9 


6, 340 


ARR O 
661.3 


GWO4 
609 
205 


2, 941 


7. O89 
1, 2 
6, 226 
131 
10. & 
159 
4, 867 
131 
10, 627 
79 


41, 


ber 


809, 151 
785, 638 
756, 475 
750), 838 


i, 675 


04, 582 
58, 000 
, 268 
94, 158 
99, 960 


208, 032 
4/4, 649 
256, 921 
255, 785 
141, 915 


13. 55 | 


250, 555 
170, 090 
245, O86 
244, 732 
129, 500 


461, 5OR 
42, 404 
141, 119 


| 
| 
| 


379, 660 | 


92,301 
00, 645 


9, 304 
582, 200 


122. 00 
065, 800 
459, 000 
055. 700 

RS 

6, 743 


693. 4 
719. 1 


949 


n° 
»> 


39, 274 


84,100 
51.410 
5S, 352 
i, O08 
141, 837 
1, 57 

21, 732 
3,131 

31. 420 
7. 391 

& O49 

2, 82 

5 O82 

14] 

9, 960 

1s 

5, 397 

5, O84 

10. ORH 
104 


October 


870, 000 
814, 493 
837, 000 
841, 000 
422, 985 


109, 000 
57, 000 
113, 000 
110, 000 
102, 195 


8-37 


Novem- 
ber 


305, 000 | 


479, 600 
292, 000 
290, 000 
143, 910 


13. 55 


287, 000 
184, 000 
268, 000 
273, 000 
124, 500 


2, 791 
486, 159 


157, 751 


425, OR 1 
97, 144 
97, 789 


8, 661 
561, 016 
69, 364 
432, 507 


+ 125. 25 


1, 076, 300 


453, 000 
1, 142, 200 
8 
7, 471 
740.4 
1,118 
930 
188 
45,110 
r R82 SHI 
5 OSI 
70) 
62, 553 
73, 963 
* 133, 042 
1, 525 
r 97. 404 
r 26, 830 
’ 31, 468 
8, 443 
7, 846 
* 
4, 





6, 220 
859 
10, 386 
55 


inning 1947 will be shown later. 


» 13. 55 


463, 435 
498, O87 
122, 199 


416, 974 
89, 842 
90, 429 


8,074 
527, 525 
97, 206 


» 125. 25 
1, 020, 500 


57, 400 
1, 004, 900 


06 

6, 796 
1, 263 
1, 034 
229 

41, 348 
84,745 
292 
a, 40 
4, 179 


22, 24 
22, 5&7 


29, 486 
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1951 1952 


RRP Se ner sane 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ne SS % 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Ahh . ary — March \ pril May une ily 


oe an 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipments _rean {] 174 5] 174 161 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production tl f bbl 
Percent of capacity 

Shipments.__--_-- 

Stocks, finished, end of month 

Stocks, clinker, end of month 


’ J4 ; 2 72 1s. SOF 1 “ . e 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Brick, unglazed: 
Productiont thous 
Shipmentst_. 
Price, wholesale, common, cor 
plantf_...... i per thou 2 ¢ oT 4 OT ¢ 0 
Clay sewer pipe, vitrified:t 
Production. 
Shipments 
Structural tile, unglazed:t 
Production 
Shipments 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers: 
Production 
Shipments, domestic, total . . Q RAN : 

General-use food on 
Narrow-neck food 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packer 

jelly glasses, and fruit th 

Beverage (returnable and 1 


} 2 10, OS $ 
‘ % AAS 


Beer bottles 6 
Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and toilet 
Chemical, household and indu 
Dairy products 
Stocks, end of month 
Other glassware, machine-mad: 
Tumblers: 
Production 
Shipments 
Stocks . 
Table, kitchen, and householdwars 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude gypsum, quarterly total 
Imports rt tor F ” 
Production } ang 2 0a? 

Calcined, production, quarterly tot i ‘ ; 7 

Gypsum products sold or used, rly t 
U nealcined 
Calcined: 

For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters r 
Keene’s cement 1s 

All other building plaster i { ' ae 
Lath f ft ( ve: 
Tile - 602 
Wallboard 54 ry 

Industria] plasters 





PENTILE PRODUCTS 


CLOTHING 
Hosiery: 
Production thou en pa ; . { " q { 24 ‘4 . , 
Shipments . ‘ 
Stocks, end of month 


COTTON 


Cotton (exclusive of linter 
Production 
Ginnings$ thou f running bale 2 ® 
Crop estimate, equivalent 50 , 


Consumption _- bale f . 
Stocks in the United States, end month, 
total¢ t f f y 4 638 ) 2 4, 259 ; 7 2,74 ‘ " { 
Domestic cotton, total } 10, 5 & O78 { fi , 17% » 2 | 
On farms and in transit 4, 91¢ { { ‘ ‘ ; 
Public storage and compress« do Ke 14 1 09 4 204 2 WHE 
Consuming establishments i F 4 ‘ 
Foreign cotton, total do 





’ Revised. 1 Specification changed; earlier data not 
tRevisions for January-July 1951 will be wn lat 

tRevised series. Data beginning 1947 will be shown later 

o'Includes laminated board, reported a mponent be 

qData for January, April, Jul October 195% k per r ths. 4 weel r 
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January 1953 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS S-39 
e <9 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Meween- | Deanne Febru Septem- | | Newem. 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey thes how January ary March April May Jum July August “ October her 
ree, + Dp rong . ° 
rEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
a 
COTTON—Continued 
Cottor flinter Continued 
| bales 808, S80 979. 762 rA76, 200 587. 763 | 419, 104 334, 248 316, 461 7M, 418 48,114 106, 853 240, SO! ‘a —— 
[Import do 1, 046 2, 214 14, 453 34, 470 1, 652 1, 449 373 4, 367 6, 865 7, 797 10, 8O9 | Aa 
@ Price hy farmer cent per Ib 41.0 0.3 r iif risn.¥ r2 36.0 r2son.s ri 36.0 238.0 37.0 r 237.9 r?39.1 134.1 
P es, nid t 6’, average, 10 
urket cents per lt 41.5 42.2 11.8 40.6 40.8 40.7 38. 6 40.4 39.4 39.4 38.9 36.7 34.8 
. * 
more Cot 
2 Consu thous. of bak 127 117 118 120 108 Qs 97 ag 80 O45 8S 108 109 
Produ do 247 2 22 174 140 vy 70 Li) 36 46 168 2M 233 
Stock f mont! do 460 538 620 629 655 630 ‘OO 41 532 f28 578 706 S37 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
{ 
( , a P 2 inches in widtl 
_ f linear yards 2,319 2, 381 2, 204 2, 323 ‘ ss 
| us. of sq. yd 64, 127 7,4 62, 133 72, 283 73, 609 59, 042 63, 442 4, 136 4, 291 63, 315 61, 830 70, 340 
1) ‘ 1 690 1 sae ] au4 1. 009 1, 434 1,643 1, 205 1, 251 ?, 532 1, 520 +, O76 6, 433 
I 
ct 1 28.72 29. 9 20. 04 28. 4 26. 61 25. BS 26.17 24. 40 7. 09 28. 89 31.13 33. OR 34.08 
I “ ct per yd 41.¢ 42.7 (2. 7 42.7 42.7 42.7 42.7 0.7 40.7 “0.7 40.7 40.7 “0.7 
| 6x - a 17.8 1s 17.8 17.0 16. & 16.4 16.0 16.8 17.4 18. 4 19.3 19.3 r1IS.3 
48 x 44-48° 19.3 19.8 10.4 18.8 18. 0 17.3 16 lf 17.0 17 17.8 17.8 17.8 
Cot , tul 
De f ) . 
, er ib 7M 7 738 730 727 733 742 767 "762 », 745 
KN k 1, O09 1, 03. 1.019 bE | 1. 006 1, 022 1.045 1. 080 r 1.082 ? 1.076 
" 
S j es): 
4 5 ‘ ] ! 21, 758 2 ‘ 21, 3 1,12 1, 159 20, 910 2, 834 20, 770 21, 325 1, 308 21, 432 21, 612 1, ARB 
‘ ’ ” ) *). 4 2 19 a4 10. &S 19.613 19, Sl 19, 453 19, 48 1, OOO 20, O41 20, 215 »), 180 
g f I hr u 5 t D 1, 040 10, OF & 110 8. 700 9.112 9, AIG 0, 768 12, 341 G0 870 
4 k 4 iy H 71 452 424 ate 43 380 476 no 4m uN 
( & 4nf R23 10. axe x HOF &. 478 6. O48 7. 532 8. 102 &, SOI &, S70 9,134 11, 525 9, 219 
( 125.4 118.4 125, 8 127.3 122.3 114 112.0 17.3 102. 2 128. 1 135.1 134.58 137.0 
RAYON AND ACETATE AND MFRS. 
~ e 
’ ‘ ‘ 63.0 7.8 ‘ 57. ¢ 66.9 75.2 83.1 84.7 81.0 * 75 73.1 
‘ 27. ( y. ; 27.3 23. ¢ 1v.9 21.¢ 24. 1 27.2 2.9 28 26. 7 °24.1 m6 
84. 2 1.3 ’ 99. 3 101.7 99. 1 90.0 8.8 65.1 7.7 “8 r 58.3 
S 5 10.7 15.2 15.7 Im 18.9 17.8 2 14.9 14.0 14.6 17.9 0 
' t , 149 rT 8. O11 9, 309 1! 7, 128 3, 804 3, 902 3, 905 5, 060 5, O10 3, 872 16.0 
} t.f ! 1 
: | 
. , } 7s 7s . TRO TRO 7R0 7st TRI 780 780 TRO 780 Tao Tso 
: j 41K i 10) . 400 400 100 400 1K 400 400 400 400 . 400 
| ‘ 5 I fuct 
ear yard 418, US! 445, 2 406, 372 . * 4600, 683 |...... 
SILK 
! of lt 708 S48 1, 524 1, 208 wv 705 861 1,2 967 893 1, 368 1,071 ‘ 
| ] 1/29 
s AA “ 1» 4.65 4.78 1.8 1.97 4. ¥1 4.89 41. vO 4.1 23 43 43 7 r5.43 
Wool 
re bea. N 
\ thous. of It 25, 472 2h, 2K 20, 330 24, 7% 23, 924 40, 020 25, 472 27, 284 31,350 30,432 ° 30,872 38, 065 
, 6n2 -" O44 Ther 9 720 Q 252 11. 020 & O72 O44 6, 380 Q, 044 10, 48 12, O45 : 
de 19, 365 26, 342 Js, 4 27, 432 2s, 519 4, 347 0), 633 24, 824 31,013 28, O79 28, 118 4, O04 
Sis, scoured dol. per lt ww 1, SH 1. 820 1. 44 1, 00 11. 580 1. 504 1. 600 1. 627 11, 660 1. 506 1, 665 1,725 
] ‘ greasy, 47 percent 
dol. per It 762 74 722 44 638 598 585 585 504 605 590 620 . 650 
\ ' tor k i t 
) per It 1.7% 11.650 1.72 11, 562 11.375 1.375 1. 425 1. 425 1, 425 11. 425 11.425 11, 535 1 1. 625 
WOOL MANUFACTURES 
| 
Mact ‘ ; weekly average § | 
4 a 
W ‘ 
| n thous. of active hor 130 129 130 139 147 136 145 145 130 163 r 106 1469 
I 1 1, 787 1, 763 1,74 1, 735 1, 502 1, 534 1, 47 1, 743 1, 528 1, 727 r1,811 1, 84 ‘ 
y ) 10 ] 14 1s 19 13 16 20 19 20 19 18 
( ; 
one I 0 06 1(x 112 126 128 117 114 73 i) 113 144 138 
N do 41 4 47 tt) 51 4s 51 40 27 46 52 i 
W a 72, 835 0, 034 70. 037 73, 268 67, 953 63, 457 67, 772 69, 606 61, 138 73, 806 * 75, 203 | 74, 970 
;, W d 76, 6YS 2, O78 68,17 74, 786 72, 644 71, 007 70, 404 78, 524 68, 504 83,377 "86, 475 86, 973 
: Wor d 120 119 110 121 119 120 120 131 120 149 * 155 1M 
461 Wi 
Pr ‘ total§ thous. of Ib Mw. 812 48, 372 0. 710 3, 472 NO), O84 00.115 51, O56 SO, 205 ™, 200 NA, 340 * 57, 832 72, 100 
45 K T 400) 4, 57 6.15 6, 002 5. 356 6, 705 6, 036 6. 563 7.455 7, 0 7, OR &, 970 
4.4 Wea de 36. 460 +5. O08 40. 30 TOS 34. O56 40, 200 34, 204 Mi, S44 39, 585 37, 208 ’ 38, 016 47, 700 
Car ‘ ‘ rf do &. G52 &. TAS 14.2 11, 612 11. 572 13, 120 10, S16 6, 708 7, 160 10, 172 ' 12, 208 15, £20 
worsted yarn (Bradford 
mac! knitting system) 2/20s*.. dol. per Ib 2. 453 2. 410 2. 389 2. 286 2. 219 2. 110 2. 098 2. 128 | 2. 146 | 2. 164 | 2.1341 *2.1221 »*2122 
rR » Preliminary Nominal price ? Data for American upland; comparable December 1951 price, 40.2 cents 
{Data for January, April, July, and October 1952 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; stock data and number of active spindles are for end of period covered. 
"B ng 1951. production of broad-woven goods is classified according to principal fiber content production of fabrics containing 25.0-49.9 percent wool and rayon and cotton fabrics pro- 
nw und worsted looms (which cannot be distributed between cotton and rayon goods amounted to approximately 73 million yards in 1950 
*New ser Compiled by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly data beginning 1947 (except for cotton yarn) will be shown later. 
y Substituted series Data beginning January 1950 will be shown later 
! lata April, July, and October 1952 cover 5-week periods; other months, 4 weeks 
Im] inufactured wool converted to a clean-weight basis; imports were formerly shown in actual weight, i. e., in the condition received. 
Bes f looms weaving fabrics principally wool by weight 
Bde t August 1951 SURVEY regarding coverage of operations in cotton mills beginning with January 1951 data, 
. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ae. a lc, 


1951 Statistica Supplement to the Survey inuary ry March j May 
b B 1 h 


TILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued 


Woolen and worsted woven goods, except w« 
felts:t 
Production, quarterly, total thous. of lit 
Apparel fabrics, total 
Government orders 
Other than Government orders, total 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and children’s 
Nonapparel fabrics, total 
Blanketing 
Other nonapparel fabrics 
Prices, wholesale, f. 0. b. mill 
Suiting, gabardine, 56’°/58’’* 
Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 oz., 54 








AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, shipments 
Exports $_--- ee 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Fectory sales, totai 
Coaches, total 
Domestic. - _- 
Passenger cars, total 
Domestic cnciibesia 
Trucks, total___- 
Domestic 


Exports, totalt 
Passenger carst 
Trucks and bussest 


Truck trailers, production, total 
Complete trailers 
ae 


Trailer chassis 


Registrations: 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Shipments: 
Freight cars, total 
Equipment manufacturers, total 
Jomestic. 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Passenger cars, total 
Equipment manufacturers, total] 
Jomestic. 

Railroad shops, domestic 
Association of American Railroa 
Freight cars (class I), end of month:§ 
Number owned tl 

Undergoing or awaiting classif 


; 


is 


Percent of total ownership 

Orders, unfilled ‘ 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops___- 

Locomotives (class I), end of mont 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting classif 
Percent of total on line- 

Orders, unfilled: 

Steam locomotives, totai 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops 

Other locomotives, total 
Equipment manufacturers 
Railroad shops 


Exports of locomotives, total 
Steam = 
Other____. Ena 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
TRACTORS 


j 


Shipments, total. 
Domestic... .- 
Export... -. 





* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Spec 

{Revised series. Beginning with data f 
fabrics containing 25-49.9 percent wool previou 

*New series. Compiled by U. S. Departn 
Monthly data for 1950 will be shown later. 

t Data through December 1951 for total expo 
Passenger cars, exclude al] military-type exports 

§Not including railroad-owned private refrig« 





